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AMONG THE WATER LILIES. 


By Georartana C. Crark. 


Where the limpid lake grows azure in the shadow of the trees, 
And the weeping willows dip and dip, 

And the dragon-fly, when sultry heat defies the banished breeze, 
"Neath the bank comes madly sip and sip, 

And the lilies white and waxen on their broad green foliage float, 

Fit canopies for fairy forms upraised in emerald boat. 


See a slender skiff comes gliding with the gently waving oar 
Whence the diamond gems fall drop by drop, 
From the waterfall up yonder that essays a mimic roar, 
As its snow-tipped ribbons “ stop!” ery ‘stop !” 
A-gliding as the years may come to weave us in their fold, 
And print our passions’ history on the folio so enrolled. 


Mong the lilies on the water Pleasure’s boat divides the stream, 
And three sisters float there hour by hour, 


enone 


Not a lily half so pure as those virgin souls would seem 
As they daintily cull flower by flower. 
The blossoms and the water and the azure sky above 
Grow pale as dreams when maiden forms so fair enkindle love. 


‘Tis a gentle rock, a see-saw, as upon the oars they rest, 
And the pleasure boat from side to side, 
With its fair cargo, sways upon the placid lake’s dark breast, 
Where they love awhile to bide and bide, 
And the dainty marble fingers snatch the treasure from the stem 
Among the water-lilies weaying Lily’s diadem, 


When the moon by night has risen, and the shadows darkly sleep 
Where her path does not glint and glint, 
And the fairies on the isle come with little rosy feet 
That green rings on grass can print and print, 
Oh! where will be their barges and their thrones of pallid white? 
In Lily’s hair who binds us with her eyrie spells to-night, 
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DOUBLY FALSE. 
—_—o—_——- 
: CHAPTER XVI. 


KINDRED LOVE, 


That night, while Cora Lander was working out 
her evil plans and Virginia had fallen asleep, with 
tears in her eyes, thinking of her loneliness, Brian 
Nolan and the hunch-backed girl sat in a little 
upper room of the hotel, talking together in that 
sad, hopeless way which is most likely to follow a 
great misfortune. The light was dim, for Brian, 
with that sensitive delicacy with which a refined 
nature strives to throw a veil over deep feeling, 
had turned down the gas, and in this semi-obscurity 
held his sister close in his arms. 

“Don’t cry so, darling, don’t. It breaks my 
heart to feel you shake and sob in this way,” said 
the boy, trembling himself as he spoke. 

‘“‘T was thinking how many of us went on board 
that ship, Brian. Now you and [I are left alone! 
all are gone! all are gone!” 

“ T know! I know!” answered the boy. ‘Oh! 
my poor mother! my grand, strong father !” 

The boy shook and trembled as he spoke, and 
the girl clung to him more tightly, sobbing with 
half suppressed bursts of grief. 

“He looked so grand—just as Abraham must 
have stood when his boy lay on the altar. When 
I mounted the bulwark, I knew it was death: 
people were sinking all around the ship—” 

* Don't, Brian ! don’t, or my heart will 
break !” 

“Poor sister! poor Ellen! I am sorry! But 
these things are always in my mind. Only a few 
days ago I prayed God to take me where they 
have gone. I was all alone—hungry, oh, so 
hungry !” 

“Poor Brian! I never was that since we left 
the boat. Ske has fed me asif I had been a bird 
that she loved.” 

‘“‘ God bless her sweet face! But tell me how it 
all happened. I know that she swam to the boat 
with you hanging about her neck, but that is 
months ago. Where have you been ever since?” 

“We floated about for three days, cold and 
hungry, till some of the strong men prayed to die ; 
but she was patient, and tried to make them hope 
for the best. It would have made you cry to hear 
her comforting that other proud girl when she 
gave way and would sit moaning and wringing her 
hands like a crazy thing. My lady was calm and 
still as an angel. Some of the men had tossed 
some bread and a keg of water into the boat before 
she put off, and that kept us from quite starving. 
My lady only ate half that was given to her and 

would have divided the rest between her cousin 
and me. I would not touch it—no, no, I would 
have starved to death first—but Cora, that hard, 
beautiful Cora, devoured it all without a single 
thank. Oh, Brian, my lady is so good!” 

‘‘T know it, darling; she looks good. But you 
were taken up at last.” 

‘¢Yes, Brian, a ship bound for South America 
hove in sight. Oh! what joy came upon us! 
Then it was, brother, that my young lady gave up 
and burst into tears. Her white face was so 
beautiful then. She snatched me close to her 
bosom and kissed me, thanking God with every 
kiss. I clung to her; I laughed—I cried—I 
shivered with joy. The other girl stood up in the 
boat and beckoned the great ship with both her 
hands. She was eager as a hawk, but never spoke 
one word of thanks, or seemed to care whether the 
rest were saved or not. Why, brother, the tough 
old seamen were on their knees with great tears 
rolling down their cheeks, sobbing like babies, and 
blessing the ship as if she had been a living thing 
that could feel their thankfulness; but her face 
was one white glow. She looked ready to trample 
us all down just to get into the ship one minute 
before us. Once the boat gave a lurch and almost 
flung her overboard. Then she caught hold of my 
young lady with both hands and sunk down on her 
knees, but not fo pray. ‘ Those horrid men wanted 
to kill her,’ she said, ‘and tried to throw her into 
the sea, just when life was so sweet and she was so 
near being safe.’” 

« And you, my poor little sister, were taken on 
board with the rest and treated kindly ?” ques- 
tioned the lad, kissing that eloquent face with 
tender sympathy. 

“Me? oh yes, everybody was kind to me, you 
know, for I never left her side, and she was like an 
angel among them. I wish you could have seen 
her talking to the men, who were very down-hearted 
after the first few days; for they had not a cent 
left in the world.” 

« And you, my sister, had nothing?” 

“ Oh yes, I had everything, for I had her! She 
took great care of me, and loved me dearly ; and 
I—oh, Brian, I am afraid it’s a sin to worship 
anything as I worship her.” 
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“No, no, Ellen ; such feelings as you and I have 


for those who saved us are not wrong. It would 
be wicked if we did not almost worship these 
people.” 


“ Well, I do; Ido. My lady bad rings on her 


fingers worth a good deal of money, and the other 
one had just as many, so there was no want when 
they sat us on shore. But she pined and grieved 
for her father, I never saw anybody so troubled 
and so still, The other was always brooding, 
brooding, brooding—I didn’t like her—I never 
shall like her, Brian. When she touches me only 
with her dress I start as if a snake were creeping 


y: ‘ 
“Ellen, dear, this will never do. It is the old 


trouble coming back. I can remember, when you 


were a little child, these fits of dislike coming over 
ou.” 

“But they were always true, Brian; I never 
shudder so at the sight of a good man or woman. 
When the snake fear comes on, I know that it is. 
to warn me.” 

« All this is because you are what people call 
sensitive, Ellen, and that will never do for # poor 
girl who has her way to make in the world,” said 
Brian, tenderly. 


‘But how can one help such feelings if God has 
given them? You might as well attempt to 
straighten this poor back as ask me not to shrink 
when anything bad comes near me. I feel it in 
the air. It troubles me like a fever. It seems as 
if nightshade and henbane were growing all around 
me. But goodness—oh! that is so different. When 
my young lady comes near I grow strong, and 
seem to stand up straight like other people. The 
air is full of bloom—roses and lilies seem breath- 
ing through the light. I long to fall down on my 
knees and thank God for something.” 


“Ah, Ellen, my poor sister, all this makes you 
unhappy.” 

“No, no; Iam very, very;happy sometimes.” 

“ But not generally.” 

“How can I be, and they all gone?” answered 
the poor girl, plaintively. ‘Still, when I think 
how grandly he died-—’ 

“Don’t ! don’t let us talk of that!” cried the lad, 
with an outburst of passionate grief. 

Ellen lifted up her mouth and;kissed him. 

“No, dear, I won’t—only it is a comfort to me 
sometimes.” 

“Oh, Ellen, if he had but lived !” 2 

“Yes, dear; but God wanted our father. Grand 
angels like him do not often enter Heaven, I dare 

Brian held her in his arms, and, bending his 
face, was about to kiss her forehead. 

“Not there,” she said, with sweet solemnity. 
“Don’t touch my forehead. He kissed it—so did 
she—all the salt waters of the ocean could not 
wash those two kisses out. Her poor lips 
trembled, bus his fell upon my forehead like a 
seal. Was it to make me gentle and sweet, like 
her—or great and strong, like him, I wonder ?” 

Brian looked down upon his sister and smiled 
through all his sadness. The idea of strength, 
connected with a creature like that, struck him as 
almost ludicrous. She smiled also, but with a sort 
of confidence. 

“Tf I were tall, and large, and grand in my 
person, you would believe in me,” 

“T believe in you now, dear; people can be 
loving and good without being very powerful.” 
Ellen shook her head, and her fine eyes shone 
with sudden light. 

“But if she were in trouble, they would find me 
powerful, feeble as Tam. Sometimes I think she 
will want me, and then Iam so thankful for the 
education our father gave us. It is ignorance that 
makes a soul weak, I think. They would not 
believe, Brian, that you and I have been brought 
up a gentleman’s children.” 

“But he was a gentleman.” 

“ Hush, dear, he told us to forget that.” 

“T know, I know.” 

« And I want to forget it. Let that proud girl 
think me ignorant and low-bred ; let my lady think 
so too, or they might both suppose me unfit for a 
servant, and that I must be, if anything. Youand 
I will take our places low down without fretting 
about it, Brian. They don’t want education, but 
faithfulness. Brian, there is something wrong 
about Miss Cora I am positive. But the gentle- 
man—who is he ?” 

“T do not know, Ellen, only when I was hungry 
he fed me; when I was tired to death he gave me 
a bed to rest in.” ‘ : 

“Bless him for that!” said Ellen, with dee 
feeling. “He laid his hand on my head an 
looked into my eyes just as he used to look” 

“And did the snakes creep then?” inquired 
Brian, with a faint laugh. 

“No, no, Brian; but there was something that 


troubled me. I wanted to throw both arms around 
his neck and cry.” 

“That was gratitude. That is the way I felt 
when he first spoke to me.” 

“No, it is not gratitude, brother; I think it is 
pity, sorrow—a wish to help about something.” 

“ But how could you help him?” asked Brian. 

“T don’t know, but it will come clear yet.” 

“T love him dearly,” said Brian, with tears in his 
eyes. ‘Ellen, I would die for him.” 

“ Brian, that girl knows him; I saw it in her 
eyes.” 

“Perhaps; but what then? He has been a 
great traveller.” Z 

“But my young lady did not know him.” 

“T wish she had; he is splendid, like herself,” 
said Brian. 

“Isn't she lovely ?” Ellen broke forth. “ And 
he too, Brian ?” 

‘Well, sister ?” 

“His eyes are like father’s.” 

ig Ellen $22 é 

“ Dark and large—grey when he thinks, black 
when he talks.” 

“You have such strange fancies, sister. It is 
because Ais look is always in your mind-—that look 
when he blessed us.” 

“Tt is burned into my heart,” said Ellen, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ I see it everywhere.” 

“Even in the eyes. of my benefactor,” replied 
Brian, with a faint smile. He liked this fancy in 
his sister, and provoked her to express it again. 

“Tt is in his eyes,’ she answered, in solemn 
earnest. ‘“Notalways; but I saw it once when 
you told him who I was. He looked at me then 
with such tender pity. Brian, I love that man.” 

“So do T, with all my heart and soul.” 

“J pity him too,” said Ellen; “ more than he 
pitied me. But why?” ee 

«Because your heart is so kind, little sister, 
said Brian, pressing her to him. 

“No, it is not that. He is rich, handsome, 
grand. Why should any one pity him?” 

She spoke thoughtfully and as if questioning her 
own mind. Brian sat with his arms around her, 
and softly smoothed the beautiful hair back from 
her head, which lay upon his shoulder. She had 
a fair complexion and a grand cast of countenance, 
delicate and yet powerful. The forehead was not 
remarkably high, but broad and almost massive. 
When she spoke earnestly it expanded over two 
large eyes, bright with a deep illumination. When 
she was wounded or perplexed, two faint lines 
defined themselves between the brows, which would 
have been rather heavy had her hair taken a deeper 
brown. This was not a beautiful face, perhaps 
but it was one to enter a true soul and picture itself 
there forever. 

“What will they do with us? Where is your 
friend going?” she said, clinging to him. ‘“ Will 
they separate us?” 

A faint shudder passed over her frame as she 
asked the question, and she laid her face, which 
seemed chilled, close to his. § 

“J do not know where he is going,” answered the 


ad. ; E 

“ She will stay here, or up the rivera little way, 
If your friend lived in New York we could see each 
other very often,” Ellen continued. 

“ Perhaps he will—I hope he will! ae 
“J will pray for that,” said Ellen, whispering 
softly to herself. : ‘ 

Her head fell more heavily on his shoulder. 
This trustful whisper set her soul atrest. She was 
very weary and feeble yet from previous suffering, 
He saw the broad white lids droop slowly over her 
eyes, and a smile crept around her mouth. 

“ How tired she is, poor soul,” thought the 
brother, looking down upon her face. ‘“Ilove to 
feel her so near me! How sweetly she sleeps—how 
still it is—Elen, dear, dear Ellen! 

His head sunk downwards, his cheek touched 

her hair. Her soft breath floated across his lips 
—his eyes grew heavy and he began to dream of 
wandering off in the fields hand in hand with a 
baby sister, who insisted on filling her tiny apron 
with the blue violets and golden cowslips which 
grew along the path they had taken, Near them 
a little woodland stream laughed, and rippled, and 
dimpled around the Toots of some crooked old 
hawthorn trees, which loomed up through his 
dreams, white with blossoms. Above these towered 
a clump of elms, cumbered with innumerable rooks’ 
nests, which they lifted into the sunshine and half 
concealed amid a green abundance of foliage. How 
pleasant and still it was—how softly the waters 
sung under the bending rushes—how meek and 
pretty that little sister looked with those blue and 
golden flowers in her lap. 
What was that? Had one of the elm trees 
broken from its base and thundered to the earth? 
How dark it was—where was his little sister ? 

Ellen! Ellen!” he cried out, in bewilderment. 


nr 
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‘“ Here Iam, Brian. Don’t be frightened, it is 
only somé one at the door.” 

‘‘ How long didI sleep, Ellen 2” 

“Oh, a long time ; it wasa sweet sleep; I was 
dreaming of the Hawthorn hollow, where all those 
violets grew.” 

* And I—” 

“Yes, I was sure that you dreamed of something 
pleasant—but they are knocking again. Yes, yes ; 
Brian will come down ina minute. He hears you.” 

Brian kissed Ellen tenderly and turned to go. 

‘‘T am happy now,” he said, “ quite happy. God 
himself has brought us together, little sister. We 
cannot lose each otheragain. Goodnight. He is 
wanting me.” 

“ Good-night, Brian. How sweet it will be to 
wake in the morning and_know I have a brother.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DREAMS AND STRUGGLES. 


Eunice Herp was almost invariably out of sorts 
when in her normal condition. The particular 
morning when we join her again she was unusuall 
crabbed, and disposed to be rather loud in her ill- 
humour. No person in the whole household had 
changed so much, after Mrs. Lander’s good or ill 
fortune, as Eunice Hurd. From a gaunt, hard- 
faced, rigid female of few words and no pretension, 
she had graduated suddenly into a fine lady of 
wonderful experiences and ridiculous proportions. 
Hitherto the grand aim and object of her life had 
been to hoard up her liberal wages, wear out as few 
dresses as possible, accumulate second-hand 
bonnets, and cover all the old parasol skeletons in 
the house with brown muslin and checked linen, 
which material sometimes formed a ridiculous con- 
trast to handles of carvedivory, or ebony tipped with 
cornelian. In fact, a more prudent, economical, 
not to say parsimonious woman, than Eunice Hurd 
had been up to this point, was not to be found in 
a tide of ten miles. 

But a sudden outburst of prosperity had /fallen 
on the woman whose patronage had hitherto kept 
her rather above the level of other servants in the 
house, and Eunice had been among the first to 
profit by it. When Mrs. Lander went into the 
gloom and solemn magnificence of deep mourning, 
Eunice pounced upon her previous wardrobe like 
a kite upon its prey. A cheap dressmaker was 
called in. Velvets, moire antique, and silks of 
various shades and dimensions were let out, taken 
in, tucked, puffed, trimmed and vulgarised generally 
into so many grotesque forms that poor Mrs. 
Iander failed to recognise any of the elegant 
garments of which she had once been so proud. 
Nor is this wonderful. Eunice was at least four 
inches taller than the widow, and her gaunt figure 
possessed no more proportions than a broomstick ; 
whereas Mrs. Lander was symmetrical, rather 
plump, and walked with the dignity of a Juno, 
notwithstanding her years. 

Beside all this, Eunice had no idea of fitness. 
To her a handsome dress was proper for all 
occasions. She rather affected an elaborate toilet 
early in the morning, and sometimes appeared with 
the breakfast in silks rustling like a forest in the 
wind. Eunice had another peculiarity, which 
rather impaired the full splendour of herappearance. 
After living so many years on the hoarding system, 
it was impossible to come out at once into the 
magnificent disregard of expense which she con- 
sidered necessary to her advent as a semi-lady. 
The old leaven was working in her nature con- 
tinually, and it fairly broke her heart to leave the 
prodigallength and breadth of Mrs. Lander’s dresses 
in their original amplitude. So,as each garment 
came under her manipulation, she bethought her- 
self of aprons, saques, and other minor articles of 
dress which might be “ got out,” as she called it, 
by subtracting a breadth here and there. For these 
she told the dressmaker to “ skimp out” sufficient 
trimmin g, and the result was a wardyobe of marvel- 

ous variety and picturesque scantiness. 

; he morning after Mrs. Lander had been so 
te angely disturbed, Eunice came rustling into her 
re ett a purple moire antique, short enough 
wine ® pe panies in front, and fluttering out in 
wee bi “cae rendered sparse and scant by two 
d one roe which were that moment at the 
like rates ee other strange abstractions of 
flutt : cap of rich but very dirty blond 

ered on her head, and the de ffi f 

eavily-embroidered e deep ruffles o 

ered under-sleeves fell over her 


bon ir 
ne rf red hands, giving double effect to their coarse- 


** Goodness TACi i 
. rd . ous, 
In yer life without ca 5 


you haven’t got up once 
Mrs. La 


” shecried, on findin 
; easy chair, d 
Tange look of unrest in her face. 
you been up? Gracious knows, 


this is a new streak! The window wide open, too, 
and the lace curtains streaming through, a ketchen 
a tearing in therose bushes! Well now, I never 

id!” 

‘‘ Eunice! Eunice! did you hear anything in the 
night ?” 

“‘ Hear anything !—sakes alive, no; how should 
I? Nothing but the river, that’s al’ays sounding 
like an etarnal troop of hosses that never will hold 
up, and the yell of a railroad whistle, which some- 
times makes me e’enamost think the judgment day 
has come on arth, when it wakes me up out of a 
sound sleep. Well! what’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all, Eunice,’ said the 
widow, rising and walking across the room. 

“T know better. Don’t try to cheat me; I 
ain’t a bird to be catched with chaff, nor a hoss 
that can be bridled with a halter nohow. Once 
agin, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, only I must have hada strange dream 
last night.” 

‘Like enough, or you wouldn’t a been up this 
morning, sitting like a ghost in that blue chair, 
huddled up in your shawl. It’s enough to give 
you yer death of cold I tell ye!” 

Mrs. Lander went to the window and looked out. 
A bright morning sun was slanting warmly across 
the turf, which looked fresh and crisp ,under its 
dew. The ladder lay half-buried in the grass, 
which had regained its elasticity and did not seem 
to haye been moved for days. A branch of the 
rose bush lay trailing along the stone-work of the 
house, but that might have been left there among 
the gardener’s uncompleted work. No other trace 
of the midnight presence that was preying on her 
mind presented itself to Mrs. Lander. She drew 
a deep breath, and turned towards Eunice with a 
look of doubtful relief, 

“ Did you ever have a dream that was absolutely 
like reality, Eunice?” she said. 

‘What, I? Yes, I have, and sich dreams! Once 
I was a married woman, and hated my husband 
like pison for whipping three tow-headed young-uns 
that was the torment of my life. That ’ere dream 
was enough of matrimony for me for a hull life- 
time. Real! Ishould think it was!” 

‘‘ But did it seem asif you touched the person 
—kissed him ?” 

“What, I? Eliza Lander, I never kissed nothing 
whatsomever, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, sence I was a nussing baby. It isn’t in me.” 

“ But did you converse? Did the words seem 
clear and real after you awoke ?” 

‘“‘T don’t kind’er remember about the words, but 
the blows did, orful real. I must have hammered 
away like all possessed at the bed-post, for my 
knuckles were sore as if they’d just come out of a 
hard day’s work on the washboard. As for the 
man—well, it’s of no use talking—I’ye hated him 
like henbane ever since. He’s jest as real to me 
7 you are, though I never saw him in my born 
days.” 

“ Eunice,” said Mrs. Lander impressively, ‘I 
had a strange dream last night—a dream so like 
reality, that even now I believe in it—almost.” 

“What was it all about? Now don’t tell me 
that you’re old fool enough to have got a husband 
into your head! I wouldn't put up with it, asleep 
or not.” 

“No! no! It’s not that.” 

“ Wal, then, what is it ? Do speak out, it riles 
me to see you standing there, shivering and white, 
like a woman kneaded out of snow.” 

“ Eunice, I saw, or thought I saw, 
last night.” 

‘“ Like enonugh—you're al’ays dreaming about 
her—it’s to be expected ; poor gal, I’ve dreamed of 
her myself more’n once. Woke myself up scolding 
at John for not letting her in only yesterday morn- 
ing! Nothing in that.” 

“But I held her in my arms. She talked with 
me—reasoned with me—kissed me —” 

“That is wonderful! Cora was’nt much given 
to making a fuss over you—no better proof of its 
being all a dream than that.. She took after me a 
little in the way of grit.” 

“Eunice, she did kiss me.” 

“Don’t tell me that, without she wanted some- 
thing awful bad.” 

‘She did, Eunice.” 

“ What was it?” ; 

“Nothing, nothing; I ‘talk such nonsense. 
What could the shadows that hatint our dreams 
ask?” 

“Well,” said Eunice, maliciously, “if any of ’em 
took to coming back, I should’nt wonder if it was 
the old man; he might feel kinder uneasy about 
that will.” 

‘But he made it! He made it, Eunice!” 

“T know that well enough. But he might take 
it into his head that the thing wasn’t signed 
according to order. Still he’s never troubled me 


my daughter 


about it, and won’t, I reckon, afore the day of 


judgment, when I mean to give him a piece of my 
mind for not finishing up his work like a man 
afore he went to séa. Ivé no patience with 
him!” 

The shrill cry of a railroad whistle near the 
station stopped Eunice in her denunciations. Mrs. 
Lander started up with a half-terrified look, and 
went to the window in breathless haste. 

«Who is it—who can’ it be? This train does 
not usually stop here,” she said. ‘“ Has it 
stopped ? ” 

Eunice came up, stood on tiptoe, and stretched 
her long neck over Mrs. Lander’s shoulder. 

‘“‘T don’t see nobody coming up from the station, 
but, as true as I live, there is our Josh a standing 
in the stable door. I suppose he’s swapped off the 
hosses and come home to brag about it.” 

“Only Joshua!” exclaimed Mrs. Lander, witha 
sigh of profound relief. “I’m glad he’s come. I 
thought—I feared—” 

“What ?” 

“Nothing—nothing, only that dream was so 
real—so very, very real,” said the widow, drawing 
a hand across her eyes. 

‘But Joshua Hurd is a good deal more real, and 
here he comes, large as life and twice as nat’ral. 
Why, the feller is coming right up stairs! What’s 
got into him?” ; 

The tramp of heavy feet made itself heard 
despite the thick carpet on the stairs, and directly 
a clumsy knock sounded from the door. 

‘“‘Come in!” shrieked Eunice, in dire wrath. 

Josh opened the door and strode into the room 
with his cap on and both hands in his pockets. 

“They've come, both on ’em,” he said. ‘“T've 
seen ’em with my own eyes. Got here too late to 
tell you last night, but it’s so.” 

Mrs. Lander fell back into her chair and gazed 
wildly on him, without the power to speak, while 
Eunice drew close to her brother, flaming with 
indignation. 

“Who's come, Josh Hurd? 
want to know?” Ry 

“The two young gals, Cora Varginia Lander and 
Varginia Cora Lander. Ive seen ’em, I tell yer, 
and talked with ’em both, face ter face, and they’re 
proper purty, I can tell yer, both on em.” 

“ Joshua Hurd, what do you mean?’ 

Eunice seized her brother by both shoulders, and 
gave him a vicious shake as she shrieked this ques- 
tion in his ear. 

“T mean ter say that both gals are alive and 
ki—. Wall, I won't say that, becatise they are 
both on ’em so genteel. But im about an hour, 
when the next train comes in you'll hear thunder, 
that’s all!” 

Mrs. Lander had arisen and came close to 
Joshua. Her hand shook like a leaf as she laid 
it on his arm, and her white face was full of piti- 
ful anxiety. 

“Pell me,” she said, “tell me all the truth! Is 
my daughter alive?” 

“Yes; and Mr. Lander’s daughter too. They 
are both of’em down in York.” 

“ How—how were they saved ?” 

“In a boat. It was another boat that sunk. 
They floated, and floated, till a ship picked ’em up. 
There is a good dea¥ more to tell, but that is the 
long and short on’t.” 2 

Eunice pushed Mrs. Lander away, and seized 
upon Joshua a second time with two or three 
rough shakes. rut Tat 

“Josh Hurd, you've been a drinking! This is 
what they call delireous tremars. I knew you 
wasn’t ter be trusted! I told her so!” : 

Joshua shook himself loose, growling like a 
Newfoundland dog with a terrier at his throat. 

“Hands off! hands off, I tell you! or Pll pitch 
in, woman or no woman, jest as sure as you live.” 

“‘ Speak, then! speak the truth, or I'll shake it 
out of you!” 

T have spoke the gospel truth. 
do you want, Eunice?’ 

“JT want ter know what you mean by saying 
that them two gals are alive. It’s a trifling with 
Providence to lie so, Josh Hurd!” - : 

« Jest you wait and see, then,” said Josh, shaking 
himself slowly back into his coat. ae 

“Bunice! Eunice!” said Mrs. Lander, 1n a ow 
yoice. ‘It is true, they are alive, both of them. 

st sure of it this morning. ; 3 
; fi fon believe it —I won't believe it! Eliza 
Lander, that chap’s lying like a Connecticut 


trooper; I see it in his face.” 
ef Wait till the train comes 1, growled Joshua. 


‘‘T am satisfied that Be eee the truth,” said 
s 1 S “ce e 1t— 
ee At eae ;” sneered Eunice. “Eliza 
Lander, you are a bigger fool than Itook you for!” 
Mre. Lander arose, pale as snow, but with 
¢esolution in her voice and air. A gleam of wild, 
unsatisfied joy began to deepen in her eyes. 
«Go down, Eunice, and prepare everythings 


Who’s come, I 


What more 
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My daughter is alive—my niece is coming home 
to take possession here.” 

‘Take possession !—She! Td like to see her try 
it! What’s to become of the will, then ?” 

“That leaves the property to her !” 

“So it does!” groaned Eunice, dropping into a 
chair, while both arms fell heavily downward. 
“Our cake is all dough, sure enough! Why it'll 
be wuss than it was afore the old man died! Oh 
my ! isn’t this a blow right on the head !” 

‘You forget that my child is alive,” said Mrs 
tence: “This is a joy to compensate for all 

oss. 

‘“That’s true; but then I ain’t her mother, and 
everything was going on so pleasantly. Now all 
is to be given up! It’s enough to grind one’s 
soul out! I shouldn’t wonder if she begrudged 
me these clothes, and everything I’ve got. I tell 
you, Eliza Lander, I'd show fight! She isn’t 
your daughter.” 

“She's a mighty purty gal now, I tell you,” 
Joshua cut in “and I’m glad she’s got it. That 
tarnal will won’t set heavy on my stomach any 
longer. When that harnsome critter comes into 
her own, I shall be an honest man again in spite 
of you, Eunice Hurd.” 

“You never had sense enough to be anything 
else!’ sneered Eunice. ‘Don’t talk to me, ’m 
sick !” 

Mrs. Lander was walking up and down the 
room, wringing her handsand tearing them apart 
in great excitement. She was certain now that 
her midnight visit was a reality, and the great 
struggle, which was to leave her guilty or innocent, 
commenced then. Her first meeting with the 
child whom she had so honestly believed dead, 
was to leave her an impostor or a beggar. She had 
been poor, and knew how hard poverty was; how 
it ground down the soul and palsied the pride 
within it; how men, even good men, despised it as 
a proof of incapacity. No one living, perhaps, 
had felt the bitterness of these facts more keenly 
than the woman who paced that sumptuouschamber, 
which now belonged toanother. No creature living 
could have found more exquisite enjoymentin wealth. 
For itself and for the power it gave she held it as 
the great good of life—yesterday it had been hers, 
untrammielled, unquestioned, almost unlimited. In 
her domestic life she was a Sybarite. Every enjoy- 
ment of sense was perfect. in her organism. 
Her taste in matters of beauty was perfect. Even 
now, when she thought of her daughter, it was to 
remember with a glow of pleasure how exquisitely 
lovely she was. Already she disliked that other 
girl, the rightful owner of all the wealth which lay 
around her. Could she surrender everything and 
take up her dependent life again? The very 
thought was hateful. 

She had but an hour to decide in— one littlehour, 
and half of it was gone already. 

“ What shall Ido? What can I do?” she cried, 
appealing wildly to Joshua, who sat upon one of the 
silken chairs, watching her with kindly interest in 
his rough face. 

“ T don’t know what you are thinking on, or what 
you could do, if you wanted to,” he answered 
honestly. “But do just what’s right, that’s my 
advice.” 

The man spoke clearly, earnestly, and with 
something impressive in his manner that arrested 
Mrs. Lander in her walk. She looked him steadily 
in the face a moment, drew a deep breath, and her 
eves fell under his honest gaze. She did not look 
in Joshua Hurd’s face again for many a day after 


that. 
Slowly and steadily the woman paced up and 


down the room; she had evidently arrived at 


some resolve; her step fell firmly on the carpet ; 
her face settled into hard composure. Her bosom 
no longer heayed with sighs or struggled with irre- 
solution. She was mistress of the occasion, and 
for good or evil had made up her mind, 

Eunice watched her with sharp, searching 
glances. What was the secret of her emotion? 
This was not the joy of a mother who first hears 
that her child is safe, nor was it altogether dis- 
tress. Some struggle was going on which 
racked the woman’s whole being. What 
could it be ? Eunice was herself greatly disturbed ; 
if Mrs. Lander had reigned in the hall, Eunice had 
been eyen more powerful in the basement. How 
would this change affect her? Would the second- 
class sceptre be wrested from her hand by this young 
girl? Not without a fight for it. Kunice was 
decided on that. As she came to this conclusion, 
a railread whistle cut to her ear. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 273.) 


Se ee 
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The other day a gentleman for being in very high 
spirits (of wine), was sent to prison. “ Why did 
you not bail him out?” inquired a mutual friend. 
‘Bail him out!” exclaimed the other § ‘ why you 
could not pump him out.’ 


DIVORCES, AND WHAT LEADS TO THEM. 


An American paper says that such is the social 
condition amongst them that ‘Divorces have 
become scandalously common. Some newspapers 
now keep three regular standing headings, in this 
order : 


‘MARRIAGES,’ ‘ DIVORCES,’ ‘DEATHS.’ 


Indeed, it has come to pass that little more is 
thought of parties being divorced than of their 
being married.” 4 

Although, happily this is far from being the 
case amongst us, or likely to be, still there are 
many passages in the article which follows this 
{ragical text well worth the consideration of 
Englishwomen and wives. We quote it at length: 

“Such a condition of things is greatly to be de- 
plored. It is fraught with unspeakable suffering 
to the parties themselves, and, when they have 
children, with the most serious injury to their 
children also. 

“What is the cause of the great increase of 
diverces? There was a time when for a man and 
his wife to be divorced occasioned a great shock 
in the social circle in which they moved. 

‘The causes which have produced the change are 
somewhat numerous. False and pestiferous doc- 
trines of what are called “ woman’s rights”— 
asserting substantially, among other strange pro- 
positions, that it is her right to do wrong— these 
have had their part in the prevailing demoralisa- 
tion. 

‘But what we propose to call attention to parti- 
cularly now, as one of the prolific sources of those 
differences between married persons which, in 
many cases, ultimately lead to separation and 
divorce, is the loose and incorrect notions which 
are in vogue in regard to the obligations of the 
marriage relation. The first departure from these 
is generally in the way of making complaints con- 
fidentially to some friend, by a wife against a 
husband or a husband against a wife. What we 
wish to say is this: except in extreme cases, such 
confidences should never be reposed—such complaints 
should never be made. 

“The moment a husband has spoken a word to 
any friend, however near, against a wife, or a wife 
against a husband, that moment the sacred spell 
which should always attach to the marriage rela- 
tion is broken. 

«‘ Frequently such complaints, in the beginning, 
are of the most trivial character. This only shows 
the more emphatically how unnecessary they are. 
And they are not the less mischievous because of 
being trivial. 

“Tt would prevent a world of trouble if all 
married people could be brought to realise fully 
the terrible danger that attends the very first 
instance of going to any one but to each other with 
any little disagreement which happens to arise 
between themselves. As long as it is kept strictly 
to themselves, it may be harmonised and settled ; 
but once imparted to another, it is forever out of 
their own keeping, and is liable to be exaggerated 
and perpetuated by external aids and misrepre- 
sentations. The first confidence to another is likely 
to be the end of perfect confidence between husband 
and wife. Especially let young married people 
beware of 


‘“« * Some difference of this dangerous kind 
By which, though light, the links that bind . 
The fondest hearts may soon be riven ; 
Some shadow in love’s summer heayen, 
Which, though a fleecy speck at first, 
May yet in awful thunder burst.’ ” 


Bensamin Eparnaton, Marquee and Tent Manu- 
facturer, by special letters of appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Contractors for Fétes and_rejoicings, 
Temporary Ball Rooms of large dimensions, 
illuminated and warmed to any degree. Awnings 
and covered ways. Flags and Banners of all 
Nations, in silk or bunting, emblazoned with arms 
and devices to order. Benjamin Edgington has 
but one address, No. 2, Duke-street, London- 
bridge, and no establishment at the West End. 


‘Breaxrast. —Epr’s Cocoa. — Graterun Anp 
Comrortina.—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water or milk. Each packet 
is labelled—“ James Epps anp Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also, makers of Epps’ Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa, and Condensed Milk), 


THE THEATRES, 


——09——_— 


COURT THEATRE. 


A comedietta, in two acts, by Mr. J. Daly 
Bessemeres, entitled Somebody's Love, has been 
given at the Court theatre. It is not altogether a 
novelty, haying previously been performed for a 
short time at- Sadler's Wells. There is little 
originality in the story, which follows the tran- 
sitions of love from despair to hope. In the early 
stages its action upon the youth who sees no chance 
of obtaining a woman above him in station is 
depressing, driving him into dissipation. Her 
father’s bankruptcy bringing the heroine within 
his reach, the hero then reforms, and wins her, 
The treatment of the theme would not be bad were 
it not for the exceedingly long-winded speeches 
unnecessarily introduced. One speech in the 
first act, given by Mr. Righton, as the heroine’s 
grandfather, is intrinsically, and, in the method of 
its delivery, more whimsically out of place than 
anything of its kind we recall in the drama. Mr. 
Righton’s acting in a serious part was disappoint- 
ing, being hard and wholly destitute of pathos. 
Mr. and Miss Bishop played the lovers agreeably. 
Mr. W. Belford presented comically an embar- 
rassed shopman. Mr. A. Wood had a small part 
to play, and proved herself in this, as in one or two 
other characters he has essayed, a genuine come- 
dian. Mr. Wood has not long to wait before he 
makes for himself a high position on the stage. 
The reception of the piece was scarcely favourable. 


MR, AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gérman Reed’s new entertain- 
ment, My Aunt’s Secret, like all their pro- 
ductions, is good. The piece is entertaining, 
laughable, and well sustained throughout. The 
fair manageress is literally a host in herself, sup- 
porting the characters of Miss Lavinia Jackson, 
Miss Briarly, and Mrs. Bumpus, in the after piece. 
As Miss Lavinia Jones, the American cousin, she is 
inimitable, and her song, “Dinah Doe,” is the best 
in the whole entertainment. ‘The Wave of the 
Sea,” sung by Miss Fanny Holland, is a charming 
morceau, and we should be glad to know if itis 
published. The interest culminates in the scene 
where Tom Briarly, returning from the fancy ball 
by means of the secret entrance, is mistaken for the 
ghost, and his slightly unsteady movements for 
spiritual manifestations of immaterial instead of 
a material nature. 

The concluding piece, Charity begins at 
home, is highly entertaining, and Mr. Corney 
Grain’s interlude, Home for the Holidays, will bear 
hearing more than once, which is saying a great 
deal for it. 


Ovaur not a hermit to call his house a man- 
shun ? 

Wuen a lady faints what figure does she need? 
You must bring her 2. 

Tue saying that “it is more pleasant to give 
than to receive” applies only to medicine and 
advice. 

A proviston dealer thinks he has right to keep 
open shop on Sunday, because he keeps a meat-ing 
house. 

Who killed the most poultry? Why, Hamlet’s 
uncle, who “ did murder most foul.” 

Bar ey goes up as beer goes down, 
who ales is called malt-treated. 

Car’s wauls that keep you awake all night should 
be denounced as puss-ill animus. 

A covpLe of drunken vagabonds got into the 
gutter, and after floundering some time one of 
them mumbled, ‘I say, let’s go to another house ; 
this hotel leaks.” » 

‘ Goop morning, Mr. Smith ; you look sleepy,’ 
“Yes,” replied Smith, “I was up all night.’ 
“Up, where?” “Up stairs in bed.” 

« Wuar do I think o’ Lunnon, ask ye?” said 
old John Wilson, a Stirling worthy, on being asked 
his opinion of the great metropolis, “what do I 
think o't ? It’s just a lump o’ gude ground spoilt 
wi’ stane and lime.” 

Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GLENFIELD Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD Srarcu, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations, 


and a man 
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“ANNA'S MOTHER.” 
—-0-———_- 

In his study, bending over a mass of books and 
papers, sat a tall, powerfully-made, and handsome 
man, apparently about forty years of age, though 
if the family record had been consulted by any 
curlous person, it would have been found that he 
really numbered ten years more. 

His noble head, his lofty brow, and calmly 
searching deep blue eyes, betrayed the student 
and the scholar, whose whole heart and life were 
wrapped up in his booksand the precious lore they 
taught him. 

Too stately, too self-poised, he looked, for love. 
And yet in his day he had been the slave of that 
universal passion, like other men. He had sighed 
at the feet of his lady-love, and “ written sonnets 
to her eyebrows,” for aught I can say. And she 
had smiled upon him—had loved him—had 
become his wife. For twenty years they had 
lived together in outward apparent peace and 
harmony. Their home was a cottage home in the 
suburbs of New York. The wife was a thorough 
housekeeper, neat, lady-like, and with remains of 
the beauty which had captivated the student’s eye 
and won his heart so many years ago. It was a 
pleasant home to visit, and those who enjoyed its 
cordial and well-ordered hospitality said to them- 
selves, and to each other, that “ the Professor” was 
a very lucky man, his wife a treasure, his house all 
that the residence of a renowned and wealthy 
scholar ought to be. 

Books, music, flowers, a quiet country retreat, 
and a good ‘‘angel in the house” to keep all 
things as they should be: what could the heart of 
man desire beyond and above all this ? 

What, indeed ! 

The Professor asked himself this question with a 
sigh, as he pushed his papers wearily away, and 
leaned his head upon his hand. 

He was busy with the proof sheets of his new 
work, a book which was to bring him added wealth 
and fame, and give to the world at large some im- 
portant discoveries in the great science of astronomy, 
to which he had devoted his whole life. His task 
rapidly approached completion, and yet he was 
sad and ill at ease. 

What, then, did the Professor want ? 

Sympathy. That was all. 

Praise and applause he could have from the 
multitude. He expected it. It was his due. 

But that was not enough. The heart of the 
true artist and creator asks something more than 
this in the hour of success. It asks a delicate ap- 
preciation, a refined sympathy, and a recognition 
which only a kindred soul, and that soul filled 
with love, can give. 

Here was the cause of the Professor's sigh. 

Absorbed in science to the exclusion of all minor 
objects, he had passed through youth and manhood 
comparatively unscathed. He had loved one 
woman with a boy’s love; had married and been 
faithful to her in look, word, thought, and deed, 
through all the years of their wedded life. Igno- 
rant of the depths of the human heart, he had 
been accustomed to wonder, perhaps to sneer 
secretly, at the temptations to which he saw other 
men succumb. 

Now, at the age of fifty, in the zenith of his 
power and fame, and after a long life of morality 
and fidelity, his hour had come. He learned, with 
fear and trembling, what a tyrant an unlawful 
love may be. He acknowledged, in dust and 
ashes, that if he had never stepped aside from the 
straight path of duty, it was because he had never 
been tempted as he was tempted now. " 

Would he yield? He was struggling with him- 
eelf, and struggling well. Would it bein vain? 

Thus it had happened: At a conversazione 
given by one of his scientific friends, he had met 
% woman, no longer very young, but still retain- 
ing all the graces and witcheries and fascinations 
of her youth. Tired of too easy conquests—for 
she was playfully nicknamed “The Irresistible ” 
by her friends—this lady had turned her dark, 
soft eyes upon the gravely handsome face of the 
5 roleror: There was a man who had been devoted 
* he pure, good wife for twenty years, faithful 
© her and to science alone. ‘io carry such a 
eee at her chariot wheels would be a triumph 
ae inet name, And so “The Irresistible” 
sud dam tates pberayions at once, by developing a 
made yeaa a8 aee of astronomy, that 
ohne significantiy. new her best smile to each 


ut the 0 
woinan’a wile, or Professor, perfectly unused to 


interest whi 


and selected a bright star as the star of their united 
destiny, what could the poor Professor do but 
salute that happy star with a farewell glance each 
night before he closed his eyes to sleep? When 
the sweetest voice in all the world read out his 
proof-sheets for his own corrections, what could 
he do but forget to make them, as he listened to 
the wondrous melody of the long-familiar words? 

She beguiled and bewildered him as sorely as 
ever did the Lorely her victims of the Rhine. And 
on the evening of which I write he woke to the 
full consciousness of this for the first time. He 
saw, at last, the abyss before him. His was an 
intensely practical nature, in spite of the peculiar 
bent of his whole life and genius. He deceived 
himself with no vain sophistries now, but said 
plainly to himself, that he, a married man, owing 
all his love and duty and allegiance to one woman, 
was in serious danger of transferring the three 
gifts to another, who had no right to receive or to 
encourage them. What was to be done? 

Through all this last beloved and most successful 
work of his life she had been his aid and _ inspira- 
tion. He knew it now at last. He had sought 
such aid innocently enough heretofore; but if he 
sought it again, what then ? 

He believed in her, you see. He took all her 
pretty airs and graces, her gentle words and tender 
glances, for truth. This woman, then, cared for 
him! And he—oh, was he not in danger of fling- 
ing fame, honour, and fortune to the winds for 
ever, so she would but love him ? 

It was a serious question to ask; but he'did so 
ask it, and the answer was all too plain. 

“What shall I do?” he groaned aloud. “I 
ought to give her up. I ought never to go near 
her again, now that I see the danger that exists 
for both in our meetings. Yet, to give up all that 
sweet and tender sympathy, that ready response 
to every thought and feeling of my own, and go 
back to the silence and darkness of my former life! 
Have I strength for this?” 

His restless hand, stirring ‘the loose papers on 
his table, displaced an open miniature case. Tle 
looked down at it. 

The face of a girl of seventeen, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, and with a proud, noble, resolute face, 
the very counterpart of his own: the picture of 
his daughter—his only child—whose beauty and 
genius had filled his heart with pride and his soul 
with tender love, and who had been lying in her 
grave for two long, lonely years! 

He closed the case with a bitter groan. 

“Tf Anna had only lived, I might have found 
sympathy and comfort here in my own home. 
She understood me ; she loved me; she was proud 
of my fame. Never would this temptation have 
come upon me while she was by my side !” 

And bending his head down upon his clasped 
hands, he fought out the battle with the fiends 
that ever seemed whispering in his ear. 

When the shadows of twilight had melted into 
the golden lustre of the night, the door of the study 
opened, and a woman stole softly in, and came to 
the side of the Professor—a slight, pale woman, 
with soft dark hair, and mild brown eyes, like a 
gazelle’s. She looked meek and gentle. She 
looked also sad. And with good reason. Some 
cruel gossip had just repeated to her the busy 
rumours that linked her husband’s name with that 
of another woman than her own! Her heart: was 
full, yet she would not reproach him. And she 
knew no way of pleading with him save one. She 
touched the spring of the miniature, and laid it 
before him, the yellow moonlight shining on the 
pictured face within. 

“Stephen,” she said, in a {low voice, “I am a 
poor, ignorant woman, all unworthy to be the 
wife of a man like you. Yet you loved me once. 
Do not forget that. I have loved you always, 
and shall love you till I die. For the sake of our 
dear dead child, do not leave me foranother! For 
Anna’s sake, never forget that Iam Anna’s mother, 
and that you loved me once.” 

She knew all then! He heeded that little. The 
words she had spcken had turned the scale in 
which his soul was balancing between good and 
evil. He took her in his arms. He kissed the 
picture, and then he kissed her. 

“Marion, forgive me this one sin against you,” 
he said, with a sob, as he held her to his breast. 
“JT will never forsake you for another. I loved 
you once; I love you now; and ‘ Anna’s mother’ 
is more to me than any other woman on earth can 
ever be. Love me once more; trust me once 
again, for the sake of our lost angel here! All 
will yet be well.” 

I need not give her answer.'s,The heart of every 
true wife will speak it for me. I will only add, 
that the Professor never saw “The Irresistible” 
again, and that he reads his proof-sheets now to 
his wife ; which is, I fancy, by far the better way 
of the two.; 
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BY AMY RANDOLPH. 


“T don’t know why you are’nt willing to give 
me the situation,” said Luke Darley, as he sat on 
the extremest edge of an uncomfortable haircloth- 
covered chair, twisting his hat round and round 
in two rough, red hands. “I'd do my best to give 
satisfaction, and mother always said [ was a mas- 
ter-hand at keepin’ things straight.” 

Mrs. Allston looked with a sort of appealing 
dismay at Miss Virginia, her golden - haired 
daughter. 

“But,” she hesitated, ‘ we advertised for a 
housekeeper—” 

“Well, and an’t I a housekeeper?” demanded 
Luke, in an injured tone of voice. While mentally 
the beau-ideal of Mrs. Allston’s mind rose up, as a 
contrast to this raw-boned, red-headed country 
youth, the shadowy impersonation of a genteel, 
spare female in black silk, with a lawn chemisette 
and gold spectacles. Virginia Allston burst oat 
laughing. 

“T never heard of such a ridiculous idea in all 
my life,” she exclaimed. ‘ Why, of course you 
won't suit !” 

“But why not?” persisted Luke, with an ob- 
stinacy that seemed dogged, but was in reality 
only the despairing clutch of his soul at the las. 
slender straw of hope. ‘I’m poor, and I want 
to earn a decent livin’ somehow; and mother 
always used to say—” 

“ It is quite immaterial to me what your mother 
used to say,” sharply. interrupted Mrs. Allston, 
looking with growing ire upon the muddy prints 
which honest Luke’s footsteps had left upon the 
garnet ground of her velvet carpet. “ When I 
advertised for « housekeeper I meant a woman, 
T never thought of a clumsy country bumpkin !” 

Luke rose, hurt and mortified. 

“T suppose, ma’am,” he said, trying to get the 
better of a huge lump that would rise chokingly in 
his throat, ‘Im intruding.” 

“Yes, I think you are,” said Mrs. Allston 
cruelly ; while Miss Virginia sat by with pitiless 
blue eyes, and @ face as cold and lovely as if it had 
been chiselled marble. 

“Then I'll go.” 

He rose and shuffled out of the room, still hold- 
ing his hat before him, as if with an odd, confused 
sort of notion that it might prove a sort of shield 
between him and the cruel darts of the world. 
He was hungry, and could not but see through the 
glass doors of the adjoining apartment the 
damask-draped table, spread with preparations for 
the evening meal, but he had no thought of asking 
for a crumb from the ample feast. He was faint 
and weary, and the velvet chairs and low pillowed 
sofas invited repose, but he would have stood as 
long as St. Simon Stylites, ere he would have 
abandoned himself to their blissful luxury. The 
sound of contemptuous laughter from the lips of 
the widow and her daughter followed him into the 
hall, where purple and gold and green shadows 
glimmered from the fan-lights on the mosaic 
marble floor, as he crept out to the. lawn, 
where the stretches of velvet sward seemed 
to absord the mellow September sunshine, and 
the shrubberies were all alive with yellow 
butterflies. And not until he had reached 
the rustic log bridge across the noisy little trout 
stream, where a gnarled beech-tree made a fan- 
tastic fairy circle of shade, did he give way to the 
violence of his outraged feelings, and sink sobbing 
on the fresh, cool grass, his flushed face buried in 
his hands. 

“‘Nobody cares for me!” broke out poor Luke. 
“ Nobody’s willin’ to help me live! Oh, I don’t see 
why I was ever born!” 

There is a sort of romance about a maiden who 
weeps ; a sobbing child is not without its charms, 
and even silver-haired old age subdued to tears has 
its majesty of pathos; but an overgrown, red- 
haired boy, with trousers and coat sleeves too short, 
and red, coarse hands—really, one could hardly 
blame Rebecca Wesley for laughing, as she paused, 
one foot among the ferns and grasses, one poised 
lightly on the edge of the bridge, and a basket on 
her arm. 

Rebecca had been to look for wild grapes—Aunt 
Allston was a great character for preserves, when 
the raw material didn’t cost her anything but the 
scratched hands and weary feet of her niece—and 
was returning with her basket filled with bloom 
purple stores, and her brown tresses blown about 
into a shining confusion which all the crimping 
pins of a fashionable coiffwre could never hope to 
rival. She was a slight, hazel-eyed girl of sixteen, 
with small, exquisite features, and askin which 
not even the vertical September sunbeams could 
render aught but velvet soft. 

It was even as we have said: Rebecca burst out 
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laughing, and Luke started up, stung with the - 


keenest mortification. That he should have cried 
like a great girl was bad enough, but that this out- 
burst of grief should have been witnessed and 
laughed at by a stranger! Luke Darley could 
~ almost have hidden his shame beneath the cool, 
gurgling waters of the brook, had it been sufli- 
ciently deep. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I’m sure!” cried 
Rebecca, as she saw, with a woman’s quick tact, 
the mortification she had caused: “I didn't 
mean to hurt your feelings. Only it was so 
ridiculous.” 

“J dare say it was,” said Luke, huskily. “I 
ain ridiculous, and nobody knows it better’n I 
do.” 

Rebecca stopped and looked him keenly in the 
face. 

“ Are you sick ?” 

‘No; but I am discouraged.” 

“Why ?” 

“Youd only laugh at me again if I was fool 
enough to tell all my troubles to a stranger,” 
muttered Luke, steadfastly eyeing the crown of 
his hat. 

“Indeed, indeed I wouldn't,” pleaded Rebecca 
innocently. “I’m so sorry I laughed. Please 
have some grapes ?” 

And she held out her basket toward him. 

Luke Darley was worn and weary; his throat 
was dry, and his temples throbbing; the cold 
purple fruit, with its amethyst glitter and bloomy 
freshness, was food and drink at once, and more- 
over, Rebecca looked so sweet and pitying that 
Luke felt she really was sorry for him. 

“And now,” coaxed the hazel-eyed syren, “tell 
us all about it. What's the matter? And how do 
you happen to be in my Aunt Allston’s private 
grounds? and what's your name? Let’s hear the 
whole story.” 

Luke told the story—how he was orphaned and 
poor ; how he had seen and answered Mrs. Allston’s 
advertisement for a housekeeper at Beech Glen, 
and how ruthlessly his hopes had been blighted. 
Little Rebecca laughed again at this ; butsomehow 
her laughter did not jar upon him this time as it 
had done before. 

“There,” said Rebecca, “I did’nt mean to do it 
again; but you see, I really could’nt help it. You 
a housekeeper! Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

‘‘ Mother was paralytic two years before she 
died,” said Luke, beginning himself to see the 
incongruous side of the matter, “and I did all the 
housework, and took care of the milk, and managed 
everything.” 

“Yes; but it’s quite a different thing to be 
housekeeper at Beech Glen. And men are never 
housekeepers—only women, and mostly old ones.” 

“‘ May be it’s so,” said Luke, rolling a tassel of 
timothy grass round and round in his fingers; 
“but I must live somehow. And I’ve no money 
left.” 

The forlorn words, and the forlorner tone in 
which they were uttered, brought the soft mist over 
Rebecca Wesley’s hazel orbs. She put her hand 
into her pocket and brought out the hoarded lucky 
penny that had lain there for months—a silver 
half dollar. 

“It isn’t much,” she said, “but Aunt Allston 
never gives me much money. But you're welcome 
to it, Luke Darley.” 

He drew back. 

“J don’t want to take your money.” 

‘Why not? I would take it from you if our 
places were changed.” 

‘Well, then; but it makes a fellow feel sort 0’ 
mean.” : 2 

“‘ Nonsense!” cried Rebecca, imperiously, as she 
pressed the coin into his reluctant hand. ? 

And thus they parted—Luke Darley going on 
his way with a curious throbbing at his heart, and 
Rebecca Wesley carrying her grapes home, where 
she was particularly careful not to mention what 
she had done with the silver half dollar’ Aunt 
Allston had given her for pocket money. 

“ For he was quite a nice-looking lad,” thought 
Rebecca, in the patroniinsg way that sixteen year- 
old girls regard nineteen year-old boys, ‘and I 
hope he'll get along well.” 

And perhaps the young girl’s innocent. benison 
followed Luke Darley like an unseen influence of 
good ; for certain it 1s that he prospered strangely 
as the years went on. 


“A good investment, eh?” said Mr. Darley, 
leaning back in his leather-cushioned chair, and 
looking in a dreamy sort of way at his agent. 
“‘But I haye invested so much in real estate 
lately.” ! 

“Still, sir, I would candidly recommend this 
last bargain,” said Mr. Perkins. “A fine old place 
going for a mere song—close to the new track of 
the Wyansand Railroad Gompany; it can’t be a 


mistake. Suppose you run up to look at it by the 
evening express.” . : 

Mr. Darley contracted his leonine brows, red 
and shaggy as those of William Rufus might have 
been. 

“T doubt whether I have time.” 

“Tt will only detain you a few hours,” urged the 
agent. . 

“Very well; come to me at three o clock.” 

And Mr. Darley plunged -once more into the 
labyrinth of figures, through which, with the 
assistance of a white-headed old confidential clerk, 
he was wading. 

The late sunset streamed like ‘a flood of rosy 
orange over the lawns at Beech Glen, as Mr. 
Darley and his agent stood in front of the grey 
stone steps. Luke stared around him like one in 
a dream. : 

“ Perkins, you never told me the name of this 

lace !” 
“Didn't I, sir? An odd sort of title, sir— 
Beech Glen! But then the name don’t much 
signify. Walk in, sir—walk in; we shall disturb 
nobody.” 

Mr. Perkins, however, was mistaken. In the 
ante-room, furnished with antique splendour in 
waxed furniture and century-old carpets, stood 
three ladies—one old and tottering, the second a 
tall, starched personage, whose eyes seemed to 
regard the whole world witha sort of defiant sus- 
picion, and the third—-how Luke Darley’s mind 
went back to the day when Rebecca Wesley, with 
her basket of wild grapes on her arm, had stood 
facing him upon the rustic bridge. It was the 
same Rebecca still, though the first flush of youth 
and brightness had left a serene and more placid 
softness on her brow. 

‘ We—we don’t mean to intrude,” croaked the 
poor old lady. ‘Daughter Virginia, why don’t 
you tell the gentlemen we're going?” 

‘‘No offence, ma’am, no offence,” said the agent. 
“We don’t wish to hurry you!” 

“ Tm much obliged, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Allston, 
in the senile voice of shattered old age. ‘‘ For we 
haven’t always been straitened for means; we 
were rich people once, me and my daughter Vir- 
ginia. You can tell the gentlemen that, Rebecca 
Wesley !” 

Mr. Darley advanced suddenly toward the serene 
woman who so tenderly upheld the tottering old 
figure ; as suddenly he drew out a silver coin and 
offered it to her. 

“Sir!” She drew back, half puzzled, half 
haughty. 

“‘Tt.is what I have owed you these twenty years, 
Rebecca Wesley. The tables are turned now, it 
would seem. You are poor, and Iam rich. What! 
have you forgotten the day when you gave me the 
wild grapes? I return you your loan; but there’s 
a trifle of interest due yet. We'll talk about that 
another time.” 


And Luke Darley wheeled round, and went off 
to look at the upper rooms with Mr. Perkins, his 
agent. 

“My dear,” crooned Mrs, Allston in Rebecca 
Wesley’s ear— my dear, I think that man must 
be crazy !” 

But Rebecza did not think so, With a sudden 
incoming rush of the tide of memory, she 
remembered it all. 

Luke Darley married Rebecca Wesley, even 
though she had changed from the bright-haired 
girl with flushed cheeks and hazel eyes, whom he 
remembered as we remember a sweet dream. She 
was Rebecca Wesley still, only older and more 
mature. 

“After all,” quoth Luke, gravely, “I’m going 
cheap, as the auctioneers say. You've bought me 
for a fifty-cent piece, Rebecca, and—a few wild 
grapes !” 

‘* Nonsense!” said Mrs. Darley. But she smiled 
a very sweet smile as she spoke the saucy word. 


Hotitoway’s OrntmMent AND PiLus.—FEMae 
Compatnts.—Che disorders peculiar to women 
are the most delicate and difficult to be conducted 
to a favourable termination, unless they obtain 
prompt relief from accredited sources. Upon 
their early and judicious treatment hangs the 
momentous question whether women enjoy 
strength, soundness, and cheerfulness, or pine 
away in weakness, disease, and misery. Hollo- 
way’ inestimable preparations are the most 


reliable remedies, for restoring weakened or 


suspended functions. The Ointment should be 


} rubbed upon the back and stomach for at least 


ten minutes every night and morning till restora- 
tion takes place and perfect functional regularity 
is induced. While thus using the Ointment, 
Holloway’s Pills should be freely taken, in order 
to purify the blood and cleanse the system. 


NEW BOOKS. 
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Perplexity. _By Sypney Mosryy. (London, 
Henry 8. King and Co., 65, Cornhill.) 


Tus is essentially a woman’s book—a woman's 
story told in a woman’s way. Though less power- 
fully written it reminds us of Jane Eyre, in its 
wierd interest and power of excitement. Once 
taken up it is not easy to put down the volume 
—the three volumes, we should say—till we 
arrive at the end. It is impossible not to follow 
the fortunes of the heroine with a breathless 
interest, yet she introduces us to some very 
revolting personages, and few of her characters 
any more than the incidents,and the consequences 
of the incidents, are like what we find in real life. 
What lady could live in a secluded country town 
after such a scandal had been known of her as 
was told of the doctor's lady? What man, 
especially a noble, sensitive character like Frank 
Monck’s, could have remained to endure the 
consequences of the eclaircisement? The heroine 
is not a good woman ; she has not a single exalted 
trait or refined sentiment about her. She is 
inordinately vain, vacillatingly weak, and unable 
to say ‘‘no” to an offer of marriage, whether she 
loves or not, except when it comes from an ugly 
old psalm-singing footman. She suceumbs to the 
first temptation, and her chronicler excuses her on 
the plea that any woman in her place would haye 
done the same. Happily for the world such is not 
the case. Few persons, fall into sin of any 
kind without temptation; it is the resistance 
of evil, not the absence of temptation, that 
marks the difference between the good and the bad. 
Kate Howard lives in a solitary cottage on the 
moor with her father, a naval captain, retired on 
half-pay. They have no relatives, and no visitors 
till he makes acquaintance with a bank clerk, a 
tall, broad, dark Hercules, who proposes for the 
daughter without courting her, and whom she 
marries without loving. He is always moody and 
tyrannical, and after her father’s death, keeps her 
without sufficient necessaries. In this uncomforta- 
ble state of matters she finds he has committed a 
murder and a robbery of £2,000 on the moors; he 
is impelled to this deadly deed by the failure of 
the bank where he was employed, and the loss of 
his small savings. Struck with horror, Kate flies 
from him. She is overtaken and captured, but 
eludes his vigilance. Reaching a small country 
town she meets Dr. Monck, whilst at a registry- 
office ; he takes an interest in her and procures her 
a situation as governess, she taking care to let you 
know that her pretty face is the attraction. It isin 
this situation that the footman proposes to her, and is 
dismissed in consequence by the master, for which 
slight he revenges himself by a raid on the family 
plate. Jeames out of the field, the religious and 
canting master proposes to elope with the governess 
himself, and to explore the beauties of Italy, at the 
same time disclosing the fact that his wife is not his 
wife. Kate flies from this charming family to her 
former lodging, receives a proposal from Dr. 
Monck, and accepts it with very little hesitation. 
We may remark as proofs of her discretion, that 
she makes confidants of her lodging-house keeper 
and a washerwoman notorious for gossiping 
tendencies. Married clandestinely, and brought 
home abruptly to the house of Lady Monck, strife 
ensues, and the doctor’s mother leaves to join a 
Miss Lepell, a proud, high-born beauty she had 
destined forher son’s wife. Together these two 
ladies plot mischief, and summon to the scene, by 
means of an advertisement, John Graham, the 
missing husband, who carries off Kate ina swoon. 
She is imprisoned by him ina London attic, and 
guarded by a wicked landlady, previous to bein 
taken to Australia. But John, in a drunken state, 
sets fire to the house, is burnt to death, and Kate 
escapes only to occupy ® hospital bed. There jshe 
is rescued by Dr. Monck; her beauty is not injured; 
typhus, not the flames, has made her its victim. 
On the inquest that ensues a woman of low and 
vicious life appears in the character of John 
Graham’s real wife, so Kate, after all, is legally 
united tohim. Now, if the writer,had only made her 
heroine act as a right-minded woman would have 
done, and disclosed her story to the doctor at the 
same time that she refused his addresses, inquiries, 
which might and would haye been instituted by him 
as a lover, would have brought all the facts to light 
and well doing would have taken its reward, Dr. 
Monck re-marries the erring Kate, whom he makes 
no hesitation to confess he loves for her beauty 
alone, and talks curiously of “her innocent eyes,” 
which, under the circumstances, reads like a 
sarcasm. Perplexity, it will be seen, is not a book 
for the younger members of a family. The writer 
is sometimes coarse in her language, and in 
her loye seenes she is by no means reticent, 
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Description of our Illustrations. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. i 


Fic. 1 isan afternoon dress,.a design very suita- 
ble for a black or coloured silk dress. The skirt 
is of a walking length with two flounces set on with 
a heading, and a narrow satin rouleau over the 
stitches. The tunic is edged with a similar flounce, 
which is repeated across the back widths under the 
puff of the panier. The jacket body is very prettily} 
cut and frilled. The collar, formed by a frill on 
the neck, being of satin or velvet the colour of the 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a little girl of one and a half 
years old—The frock is of azure blue or buff 
Cachmere, edged witha kilt plaited flounce braided 
at the top. The sleeves are frilled, and a sash 
is worn. If the dress is blue the braid should be 
blue also ; if buff, the braid, sash, &c., black. This 
frock is very pretty in Llama. 

Fie. 3.—A dressing robe of sky-blue flannel, 
trimmed with a frill of fine white flannel 
spotted with white, and set on with a piping of 
black. On the skirt the trimming is waved, and 
the lower edge has a worsted fringe. The front 
and edge of the robe is pinked, and two pipings of 
black set ona little way in. The dress is black silk 
roché with a pink rose and green leaves. There is 
no tunic in front, only a trimming of black velvet 
ribbon, and a deep Chinese fringe mixed black 
and pink. The panier behind is garnished to cor- 
respond. The cut of the jacket body may be dis- 
tinguished under the robe ; it is trimmed to corre- 
spond with a narrow fringe. 

Fia. 4.— This a pretty style, especially for 
a black or dark silk dress. The front of the body 
and front of tunic are trimmed with a hand- 
some revers of velvet the same colour. The edge 
of the tunic is untrimmed. ‘The skirt may be 
plain, or have either one or two very deep velvet 
bands round it. 

Fra. 5.—Pelisse for a child from two to four 
years of age. This is made of maroon Cachmere, 
braided, and lined throughout with quilted and 
wadded silk. 


Fia. 6.—An Evening Coiffure, composed of four 
rolls across the front ; a deep fold or loop of hair 
at the back, resting below the neck; a third 
roll crossing the whole at the back, besides a 
thick cord at each side. At the front, a butter- 
fly-bow of coloured velvet. 

Fia. 7..—Dinner Coiffure, composed of rolls and 
curls, adorned ‘with a chaplet of quilled velvet, as 
seen. 

Fic. 8.— A Needle-case, composed of mauve 
velvet. The centre of green leaves, lilies of 
the valley, and crimson rosebuds in their natural 
colour ; the whole to be formed in well-raised 
satin stitch. The border of herring-bone stitch 
in the coarsest white silk, and the outer roll 
of twisted ribbon, dotted in patterns with gold 
beads. The extreme edge is composed of box 
plaitings of mauve satin, with bows and ends at 
either side of the top and bottom, as seen. Four 
folds of flannel should be inside,the edges vandyked 
and worked with mauve silk, in well-raised button- 
hole stitch. The strings, which tie in a bow, 
should be of mauve satin. This is also pretty 
drawn on jean in marking ink, and maait up 
frilled with blue or rose ribbon. 

Fic. 9.—Tatting and Mignardise Edging,—The 
Materials.—H. Walker’s inch and a half shuttle, 
a strip of mignardise braid, fine and good, together 
with W. Evans’ Boar's Head crochet cotton, Nos. 
16 and 24. 1st diamond—lIst Oval: After forming 
a loop with the No. 16 cotton, work 7 double, 1 
pearl, and 7 double, draw close; then form a loop 
quite close for the 2nd oval, and work 5 double, 1 
pearl 3 times, 5 double, and draw close ; then form 
a loop quite close for the 3rd oval, and work 7 
double, 1 pearl, and 7 double, draw close; then 
form a loop quite close for the 4th oval, and work 
5 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, join to a loop of the 
mignardise braid ; then 8 double and join to the 
aa loop of the braid; then 5 double, 1 pearl, 5 
: ee draw close, and fasten off by knotting the 

: with together. 2nd diamond the same as Ist, 
ith the exception of joining the Ist oval of 
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next pearl loop of the same oval, and curve as 
before; then upon the reel thread work 2 double, 
and with the shuttle form a loop quite close for the 
oval, and work 7 double, 1 pearl, 7 double, and draw 
close; and upon the reel thread work 2 double, 
slightly draw the shuttle thread, and join to the 
Ist pearl loop of the 2nd or bottom oval of the 
next diamond. Repeat from*to the end of the 
length and fasten off. Then, with the No. 24 cot- 
ton, work the spider’s-web lace stiteh between 
the diamonds, linking also with the loops of the 
braid, as seen. 

_ Fig. 10.—Lady’s Necktie in Tatting—The mate- 
rials. —H. Walker’s inch and a half shuttle and W. 
Evans’ Boar's Head crochet cotton, No. 16, and about 
a yard and a quarter of black or coloured narrow 
velyet ribbon. Ist. pattern: After filling the 
shuttle, and without breaking from the reel, form 
aloop for the Ist oval of tho leaf, and work 6 
double, 1 pearl, and 6 double; draw close. Then 
form a loop close for the 2nd oyal, and work 3 
double and 1 pearl, 3 double, and draw close ; 
form a loop quite close for the 3rd oval, and work 
as lst oval; turn the leaf upside down, and with 
the shuttle upon the reel thread work 6 double; 
then with the shuttle form a loop quite close to 
the stitches first worked, and for the large oval 
work 6 double, and 1 pearl 3 times, 6 double, and 
draw close; and fasten off by knotting the ends 
together neatly and securely. 2nd _ pattern: 
The same as Ist, with the exception of join- 
ing the centre of the Ist oval of the leaf 
to the 8rd pearl loop of the large oval, and 
after the Ist 6 double of the large oval at the 
bottom, joining to the pearl of the 3rd oval of the 
leaf. Repeat alternately as seen to the length 
required, or from three quarters to one yard; 
after which, run the velvet ribbon in, under, and 
over, alternately to the end of the lace, and then 
make a butterfly bow; and in either tying or 
fastening, according to taste, finish with a butter- 
fly bow, and a brooch in the centre. Though 
simple, this tie has a very pretty effect, and costs 
but little, : 

Fra, 11.—Corner for a handkerchief to be 
worked in satin stitch. 

Fia. 12.—Card or Work Basket.—The materials. 
—Four rests of wood,gilt or plain ; together with the 
frame; a steel netting needle; a mesh, No. 11, 
bell gauge, and Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 2 and 
12. The netting should be in No. 12, and the 
darning in No. 2; then lined with crimson satin, 
or yelyet, and laced with crimson cord. Tassels 
and cords of crimson silk finish the whole. 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


Oo-——— 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Two very elegant dress toilettes are before us. 
The first is a faille of the very palest possible 
mauve tint It has a short skirt bordered by 
a rather deep flounce, headed by a rather wide 
rouche of a rich pansy-coloured purple. Over 
this is a train, coming from the waist in front, 
caught to the top of the flounce by an enormous 
bow and long ends of seyen-inch-wide purple 
ribbon, so as to form a festoon from the waist to 
the flounce, half down which is another large bow 
and ends less long, on one side only. The train is 
pleated on the top of the flounce all along the back, 
and flows out thence along the carpet as the wearer 
moyves with a stylish effect. The whole of the train 
is bordered with a five-inch-wide quilling of purple 
ribbon. 

Now we come to the body. Thisis high behind, 
cut to a low heart shape in front, and with plain 
coat sleeves with a quilling round the wrist, But 
over the body is worn what may be termed a fichu 
of purple faille edged with a moderately wide 

uilling of ribbon of the same colour. It fits to 
the heart shape of the openneck at the top, forms 
a pointed cape behind, is sloped away like braces 
in front to about an inch wide at the waist, where 
it crosses and swells into two wide rounded lappets 
half a yard deep. Round the open neck is an up- 
right graduated frillanda frill appears under the 
cuffs. The lady wearing this has herfhair dressed in 
ringletson the forehead @ la Sevigné and a fancy 
yelyet band clasped with a bow round the head 
just above them. Revout thisagain a Grecian braid 
of hair is wound. ~The back of the hair is 
arranged in long ringlets, one of which is allowed 
to fall over the shoulder each side. Her earrings 
are the Cleopatra—the large flat hoops. 

The other costume is a pearl-grey faille with 
a long skirt trimmed with claret-coloured velvet. 
The front of the dress and under the ladder is 
of white satin. Down each side of the front is 
a ladder of velvet thus made: A straight band 
each side wider apart. at the bottom than at the top, 
and between it, velyet across andacross lattice-wise. 
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On the straight bars, small buckle bows of velvet 
are placed as close as possible, downward, not 
across. The crossing velvet is about inch and 
a half wide, the upright inch wide. Two 
enormous claret bows, one larger than the other, 
are at intervals on the ladder. Across the back 
commencing behind the ladder is a deep flounce, 
headed by a close plaiting like a hair plait of the 
widest velvet, forming an ornament about four or 
five inches wide. Joined to the top of this rather 
close together are little bows like those on the 
ladder. 

The body is round at the waist with a band, but 
under this are deep square Swiss tabs edged round 
with velvet ribbon, one each side in front and five 
behind. The front is open very slightly, high 
behind but rather low in front, oblong shape. A 
deep insertion and frill of embroidered muslin or 
lace almost fill this. About an inch from the 
edge a row of inch-wide velvet follows the 
outline of the oblong. ‘Two handsome velvet bows 
and ends fasten the front. : 

The sleeves are long and close to the wrist in 
the Charles 2nd style. Imagine a coat sleeve the 
whole of the back of it formed of a puff or fulled 
piece of white eatin, crossed with inch-wide claret 
velvet ribbon with a straight bar narrower each 
side like the ladder on the skirt, and little bows 
on the straight bars. The white satin commences 
two inches below the shoulder where is a very 
large wide claret bow. A row of velvet encircles 
round the armhole. 

The cuff of white muslin, edged with broad lace, 
is made in a very pretty manner. First, a 
kilt-plaited cuff, five inches wide, like a gauntlet 
up the arm, and turned towards the hand a frill of 
lace, the two divided by a band of velvet with ends. 

The lady who wears this dress has her hair 
arranged in a novel and graceful way. ‘The front 
on the temples waved and laid in a simple band 
above the ear, and as broad as possible over the 
forehead. ‘Three rolls of hair (like sausages) 
curve the head from ear to ear diadem-wise. The 
top of the back of the head is covered with 
similar short-rolled curls placed the reverse way, 
and below these falls a bunch of long, thick 
ringlets, 

The hair is now worn very low on the nape of 
the neck; for a simple toilette it is made into two 
long plaits, merely looped up and supplemented 
by an Alsatian bow on the top of the head. Long 
waved hair, without pads and curls, both worn in 
a net, are considered more dressy. For full evening 
toilette very long thick ringlets, not many in num- 
ber, are worn behind, On the forehead the hair 
is variously dressed according to caprice. 

The Russian blouse inIndian Cachmere is to be 
introduced, and is likely to be much patronised in 
high quarters; if so, weshall be sure to be favoured 
with imitations of a less costly kind. 


TOILET RECIPES. 
—Oo———_ 

Eau de Cologne may be imitated in the follow- 
ing manner : put into a bottle ten ounces spirit of 
wine, two drachms each of essence of bergamot and 
oil of rosemary, twenty drops of essence of lemon, 
and twelve drops of essence of neroli. Cork and 
seal the bottle, and shake it repeatedly during the 
six following days, and then add one drachm of 
balm water; cork, seal, and shake it again for three 
or four days, when it will be fit for use. 

Eav pe Marecuaty.—Put to four pints of 
rectified spirits, twenty grains of musk, one ounce 
each of essence of bergamot, oil of lavender, and oil 
of cloves, two grains of essence of amber, fifteen 
drops of oil of sassafras, and twenty drops of oil of 
origanum. Mingle carefully. ; 

Eau pr Lvcy.—Dissolve ten grains of Castile 
soap in one ounce of rectified spirit of wine, to 
which add one scruple of rectified oil of amber, and 
four ounces of pure solution of ammonia. The 
immediate, application of Eau de Luce to the sting 
of a wasp causes the pain to subside in a few 
seconds and reduces the inflammation. 


Mussrs. G. W. Juynine’s A BOC lock-stitch 
hand sewing-machine, is an excellent family assist- 
ant, more especially as itcan also be adapte readily 
to a stand for those who prefer thetreadle. Itis 
useful for every kind of family work, from the 
making of a shirt to an overcoat. 

Good value for money is desired by all ; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—-Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers, 


—_— 
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MADELINE’S MISTAKE. 


Q-- 


AN AMERICAN STORY, 


‘‘T wonder why he don’t come }” 

Miss Renforth stood at the wide, open French 
casement, the cool September wind blowing her 
flowing blonde hair about, and stealing spicy 
odours from the knot of tube-roses in her ribbons ; 
a tall, lovely girl, with a peach-bright complexion, 
clear blue eyes, and an oval face, 

“ He?” Mrs. Mortimer laughed, as she spoke 
the monosyllable. ‘ Just the way of the feminine 
world; after a certain event, there isbut one ‘he’ 
in all the world. Hush! is that six o’clock strik- 
ing? What did you write to him, Madeline ?” 

“JT told him to come at half past five, as I— 
that is, Aunt Sophy—would be at home then.” 

Mrs. Mortimer shrugged her shoulders. 

“Upon my word,” she said, “this don’t look 
particularly like an anxious lover.” 

Madeline Renforth coloured and bit her lip. If 
only Clara Mortimer could have seen some of 
those letters he had written; if only she could 
have heard him plead his cause in those eager, 
burning words which might have melted a heart 
of ice, let alone mere human flesh and blood! 

“By the way,” said Mrs. Mortimer, indifferently, 
“ Bridget admitted me again, Your aunt has not 
succeeded in replacing Pierre yet?” 

“No,” said Madeline carelessly, rather glad that 
the conversation had taken a direction in a different 
turn from the deficiencies of Colonel Ralph Aubrey, 
‘«T was down at an intelligence office this morning. 
and saw, oh, such a green host of applicants! I 
came very near engaging one; but when I 
told Aunt Sophy that he was a native of Vermont, 
and spoke the Vermontese dialect through his nose, 
and also that he rejoiced in the appellation of 
Hezekiah Saunderson, she declared she wouldn’t 
have him in the house.” 

« And what did you do?” 

“Why, of course I had to write and put him off ; 
what else couldI do? Poor, dear Pierre! I don’t 
see why he needs must go back to France, unless 
it was for the express purpose of putting Aunt 
Sophy out. How I wish the Chinese would come 
into the vicinage of New York!” 

‘Hezekiah Saunderson, indeed!” said Mrs. 
Mortimer, laughing. ‘Why, Madeline, I should 
think your instinet would tell you that no Hezekiah 
Saunderson could eyer succeed to Pierre Dupré—” 

“ Tnstinct deserts one—occasionally,” said Miss 
Renforth, languidly.* ‘‘ Hush! who is that on the 
door-step ?” 

Mrs. Mortimer stretched her pretty neck’ over 
the yine-wreathed edge of the balcony to look. 

«You may as well dismiss those charming roses 
from your check, Maddy ; it’s only a servant with 
a note.” 

“Qh!” and Madeline scarcely took any pains 
to conceal the accent of chagrin in her voice. 

The next minute Bridget came in with a folded 
note on a salver. 

«For Miss Madeline,” she said. ‘And if you 
please, Miss—” 

« Well, what now ?” said Madeline, impatiently, 
with her finger under the sealed edge of the 
envelope, which bore Colonel Aubrey’s well-known 
monogram. 

‘«« There’s a person inthe kitchen insists on seeing 
you, Miss—one Hezekiah Saunderson.” 

“ «Tell him to go away.” 

“J did, Miss, but he won't go. He sets on the 
edge of the table a-whistlin’ and a-whittlin’, till 
eook she’s almost crazy, and Mary Ann she says 
she won't stay there if he does.” 

Miss Renforth’s cheek flushed redly. 

“But this will not do at all!” said she. “Tell 
him to go away at once, or Aunt Sophy will send 
for a policeman.” 

“Yes, Miss.” And Bridget, evidently not ill- 
pleased with her errand, disappeared. 

Madeline Renforth, the instant that she was left 
alone, broke open the seal of the letter which had 
lain in her lap all the while, and Mrs. Mortimer 
leaned curiously forward. 

«Tt is from Colonel Aubrey ?” 

Madeline inclined her head; but as her eye roved 
over the written words, the hot colour mounted to 


her cheek in a fiery torrent. 
«What does it mean? What can it mean?” 


broke almost involuntarily from her lips. 

“Tet me see it,” demanded Clara, with the 
license of old-established friendship. And Made- 
line made no effort to resist the gentle imperative- 
ness with which Mrs. Mortimer took the letter 
from her. 

Tt was brief enough, at all events, and so Clara 
thought, as she read the following words: 

“T shall trouble you no more, Miss Renforth. 
Your dismissal might perhaps haye been couched 


in gentler terms, but such as it is I accept it, with- 
out appeal. 
“ Yours, very respectfully, 
“ Rauveun AvuBrey.” 


Clara Mortimer looked at Madeline Renforth, 
Madeline Renforth looked at Mrs. Mortimer ; 
ani for a moment, there was silence between 
them. 

“Madeline!” burst forth Clara at last, “you 
haven't dealt frankly with me! You never told 
me that you dismissed him.” 

“ But I did not dismiss him!” 

«Then what does this note mean?” demanded 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

“Tam sure I haye not the least idea,” Mideline 
answered, in a tone of calm despair. 

“Tell me, as far as you can remember, what it 
was that you wrote to him.” 

“T asked him to come here this afternoon at 
half-past five, and if Aunt Sophy consentec -—” 

She paused here, colouring and embarrassed, _ 

“ Well, I am sure that was plain enough,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. ‘“ And—” 

But her sentence was here interrupted by the 
re-entrance of Bridget the persistent. 

“Tf you please, Miss Madeline—” 

Madeline screwed up her face into a gesture of 
despair. 

** What is it xow, Bridget ?” 

“It’s that Hezekiah Saunderson, Miss ; he won't 
goaway! THe says—’ 

“But I don’t want to hear anything more of 
what he says, Bridget,” interrupted Miss Ren- 
forth, with ‘an impatient movement of her hand, 
as if she would fain put the obnoxious subject 
away from her. 

“Yes, Miss; but this note? He says he got it 
from you this noon.” 

“T know—I know. I wrote to tell him that he 
wouldn't suit.” 

But Mrs. Mortimer reached out her hand and 
took the letter which Madeline Renforth was 
motioning away from her. 

“Madeline,” she said, with a puzzled expres- 
sion of countenance, as she perused its contents, 
« T think there must be some mistake here.” 

‘«‘No'm, there an’t!” uttered a nasal voice, and 
the young ladies glanced up to behold a long, 
sallow specimen of the American backwoodsman 
in the door-way, with a carpet bag in one hand 
and a battered hat in the other. ‘I’m Hezekiah 
Saunderson, m’m, at your sarvice, and I’ve been 
waiter at the Bennycastle house, and I understand 
all about the care o’ hosses, and— 

Madeline uttered a little shriek as she glanced at 
the note Clara held in her hands. 

“ QJara,” she cried, ‘it’s the wrong letter! I—I 
sent it to thisman by mistake! I wrote the two 
notes at the same time, and I must have put them 
into the wrong envelopes !” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Mortimer, quietly, ‘and you 
sent Colonel Ralph a letter informing him that he 
wouldn't suit! Upon my word, Madeline, you have 
got yourself into about as pretty a network of blun- 
ders as Lever saw!” 

“ And,” pursued the irrepressible Hezekiah, in a 
voice like a damaged French horn, “T’ve got the 
pest o’ recommends from Major Spriggins, him that 
kep’ the Larkspur Hotel, and—” 

«Never mind all that,” spoke up Miss Renforth 
quickly, with hot carmine flushes on either cheek, 
and a strange, bright, shifting light in her eyes. 
“There has been a mistake here, Mr. Saunderson. 
The letter which you received was intended for— 
for quite another person. I wrote you a note, 
stating that you would not suit us in any capacity.” 

“Eh ?” stuttered Hezekiah, blankly, 

* “ And you will please to leave the house as soon 
as possible,” went on Madeline, with an air of 
quiet authority that it was impossible to resist. 

And Bridget, with infinite delight in her 
countenance, showed the discomfitted waiter-expec- 
tant to the door. 

“What are you doing, Clara?” asked Miss 
Renforth, when at last the course was clear. 

“T am putting this letter which your Yankee 
friend has left behind into an envelope directed 
to Colonel Ralph Aubrey. I shall add a line or 
two of explanation to it, and I shall then confi- 
dently expect the gallant Colonel to make his 
appearance here within the next two hours. 

‘And Madeline Renforth did not object. 

Mrs. Mortimer’s expectations were in nowise 
dissappointed. Colonel Aubrey came, with com- 
mendable promptitude, to hear Madeline’s blushing 
excuses for having been “ so careless. F ‘ 

“But it is all right now, isn’t it?” she said, 
pleadingly, and Colonel Aubrey answered : 

“Yes; it is all right now.” : 

And eyerybody wassatisfied, except Mr. Hezekiah 
Saunderson. 


————— ——————— OOO 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


——0 


Thére are things that happen in this life oftener 
than one thinks, which eta make good “ points” 
in a drama—ordinary every-day events with 
nothing tragic in them. He seems to forget a 
little; she remembers, but is too proud to say so. 
And babbling tongues tell stories that are founded 
on fact perhaps, but yet on the whole are lies; and 
poor pained hearts hear them. And people who 
love meet and do not show their liking; and in 
the end two life streams that should have mingled 
run wide apart. 

Conrip ant. —Mako not a servant a confidant ; 
for if he find, out that youdare not displease him, 
he will dare to displease you. 

Ty you wish to make yourself agreeable to any 

one, talk as much as you please about his or her 
affairs, and as little as possible about your own. 
_ Lact anv Tauent,—Talent is something, but tact 
is everything, Talent is serious, sober, grave, and 
respectable; tact is all that and more too. It is 
not a sixth sense, but it is the life of all the five. 
It is the open eye, the quick ear, the judging taste 
the keen smell, and the lively touch; it is he eben 
preter of all riddles—the surmounter of all 
difliculties—the remover of all obstacles. It is 
useful in all places, and at all times; it is useful in 
solitude, for it shows a man his way into the world ; 
it is useful in society, for it shows him his way 
through the world. Talent is power—tact is skill; 
talent is weight—tact is momentum ; talent knows 
what to do—tact knows how to do it; talent makes 
a man respectable—tact wiJl make him respected ; 
talent is wealth—tact is ready money. For all the 
practical purposes of life, tact carries it against 
talent—ten to one, = 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


—_o0-— 


Crackrr Pres.—Roll six crackers fine and put 
them in a four quart pail or Kettle, pour over 
them three-fourths of a pint of vinegar, two cups 
of molasses, and a quart of boiling water. Boil 
ov the stove half an hour, adding more water, if 
necessary, to make it quite thin. Add salt, raisins, 
and all kinds of spice, and make short crust for 
four pies. Bake about twenty minutes, or until 
the crust is done. A little sugar may be added 
before the top crust is put on, 


Cream ror Corree.—Beat one egg, sweeten with 
one spoonful of sugar, pour on to this one pint of 
water. Make over night for use in the morning. 


Cuar Caxe.—Chop a cupful of fat pork and 
pour onit acupful of boiling water, add a eup-full 
of molasses; boil a few minutes, and add salt, 
soda, spice (cloves are best), and flour for a 
batter. Bake in one loaf, 


Granam Snorrcake.—TIwo cups of Graham 
meal, one cup of flour, and milk for mixing. 
For one cup of milk, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and salt. Do not 
knead it, but mix about as hard as you would 
before kneading. 


THE FOUNDATION OF TIIE EARTII. 


The foundation of the earth has finally been dis- 
covered by a youthful philosopher, who sought a 
solution of the cosmos in the wisdom of his grand- 
mother, whom he questioned thus : 

“Grandmother, what does the earth rest on ?” 

-«On the back of a ‘tortoise,” she replied, 
sagely. 

“ Well, what does the tortoise stand on?” 

“On the back of an elephant,” was her prompt 


_ response. 


« But,” continued the logical interrogator, “on 


what does the elephant stand ?” 
“On a pile of rocks,” said the unbaffled sage. 


“Yes, grandmother, but the rocks-—what do 
they rest on ?” : 

“The rocks! Why, you little rogue, there are 
rocks all the way down.” 


«“ Maritpa, what animal comes down from the 
clouds?” ‘The rain, dear—Augustus.” 

War is the difference between a very old hat 
and Chislehurst? One has the nap wholly off 
and the other the Nap wholly on (Napolzon), 

Wuart is the difference between half a glass of 
water and a broken engagement? One is not 
filled full, and the other not fulfilled. 

Every fool knows how often he has been a 
rogue; but every rogue does not know how often 
he has been a fool, 


A 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pa Se 


Tye Queen, accompanied by their Royal High- 
nesses Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, and 
attended by Lady Churchill and Colonel H. 
Ponsonby, Sir William Jenner, and Mr. Collins, 
left Windsor Castle on Saturday afternoon for 
Baden, on a visit to Princess Ernest Christian of 
Hohenlohe-Langenberg, the Queen’s half-sister. 

Tur Queen, with Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice, on quitting the Palace drove to the 
terminus, and, upon alighting at the royal waiting- 
room, were received by the Court and railway 
officials and conducted to the salgon. The Queen 
left Windsor at 3:50 p.m. 

Herr Majesty proceeded via the west curve of 
the Slough Junction to the main down line of the 
Great Western Railway, and arrived at Basing- 
stoke at 4.50 p.m. The charge of the train was 
here transferred to the South-Western Railway 
officials, and at 4.55 p.m. the route was resumed, 
her Majesty arriving at the Royal Clarence 
Victualling-yard at Gosport at 6.10 p.m. 

Her Majesty arrived at Cherbourg at three 
o'clock Sunday afternoon, and was received on 
landing by the maritime prefect. The Queen took 
luncheon, and then left for Paris, where she will 
arrive at about two o'clock in the morning. Her 
Majesty will not pass through Paris, but will take 
the Circular Railway to the Eastern Station. 
Her Majesty is travelling only with a small suite, 
and five carriages have been placed at her dis- 
posal. 

M. Tuters asked the Queen to be allowed to 
greet her on her way through France. Her 
Majesty replied that she was greatly pleased at 
the request, but that she desired to maintain a 
complete incognita, and would not even see Lord 
Lyons. 

Tue Prince? and "Princess of Wales left Genoa 
on Friday evening for Rome, via Florence, and 
arrived at Rome on Saturday, and were met at 
the railway terminus by the King of Denmark 
and family, Sir A. Paget, and the members of the 
British Legation, the English residents, and the 
prefect and syndicate of Rome. 

An allowance of £1 per week for six months 
has been granted to Mrs. Ford, widow of the 
fireman who lost his life in the Gray’s-inn-road. 
At the expiration of that period the subject will 
bd reconsidered. 

Capture or Briaanps.—A Naples journal gives 
details of a brilliant action by the National Guard 
of Caposele, by which Gagliardi’s band of brigands, 
consisting of eight men, has been almost entirely 
destroyed or captured. The bandits, pursued by 
the troops, had taken refuge inthe wood of Lioni, 
province of Avellino, where they were perceived by 
some Villagers, who hastened to Caposele to inform 
the local authorities. M. Corona, Captain of the 
National Guard, assembled a small detachment of 
his men, started in search of the band, and suc- 
ceeded in surrounding, unperceived, in the wood a 
hut into which they had retired. After waiting a 
few minutes, Gagliardi appeared at the door, when 
Corona fired at him two shots with a pistol, killing 
him on the spot ; a second brigand then came out, 
and was brought down by the same officer, and a 
third who advanced was shot by a sergeant. The 
others, seeing the three bodies lying on the thres- 
hold, offered to surrender, and were disarmed. 
One man, however, taking advantage of a moment's 
hesitation, succeeded in escaping. The other 
prisoners were conducted to the town and lodged 
in prison. 

On Monday the monument to the memory of the 
late Mr. George Grote, was unveiled in Poet’s 
Corner, Westminster Abbey. The inscription is: 
“ George Grote, Historian of Greece. Born 
November 17, 1794; died June 18,1871-” Beyond 
the unyeiling there was no ceremony : nothing was 
said by those present, except in the way of con- 
gratulation to the sculptor, who has added to the 
Abbey one of its most striking and valuable monu- 
ments, 

Tue children of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
left Windsor Castle yesterday for Chiswick. 

_Ar Rome the Prince of Wales has exchanged 
visits with the King of Italy and Prince Humbert. 
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GLEANINGS. 
o—— 


Tux ex-King of Araucania (Chilian Patagonia), 
advertises for a partner amongst the “‘ women and 
daughters of France,” by way of an Ovidian epistle 
published in his own journal, the Steel Crown. 
We regret to say that the call of the regal editor 
does not extend beyond the boundaries of the Re- 
public. 


Asout Mrs, Beecher Stowe (the melanophile 
detractor of our world, including Lord Byron), a 
French paper observes :—“ The good niggers have 
been productive to the good lady novelist of a 
yearly income of about 3,200/. She has written 
about 20 novels, in every one of which there is a 
cabin with its Uncle Tom in some shape or other, 
one which unfailingly enrapture illiterate Yankee- 

om.” ~e 


New Seeciric ror Woman's Ricuts.—A -New 
York paper says that some days ago there landed 
at, Arkona, by way of the Erie Railroad, a party 
of six males and two females, and at the depot 
they were met by two men, evidently of the same 
party. Carriages were quickly provided, and the 
party with their baggage mysteriously moved for 
some point in the country in a Southward direction. 
They proyed to be “ sports” from New York city, 
and are engaged in training two young “ladies” 
for a genuine prize fight for $1,000 a side, which 
will shortly come off. The women are of some 
foreign nationality, having arrived in this country 
at an early age, and are noted for their clearing- 
out prospensities, having thrashed everything in 
their immediate neighbourhood for years past. 
The female pugilists are in good trim. One has 
been reduced from 200|b., to 172lb., the other from 
185lb. to 156lb. Their ages are respectively 19 
and 22. This is a new specific for woman’s rights. 


ArmospHertc Puenomenon. — The town of 
Southampton was visited on Friday last by a 
singular atmospheric phenomenon. At about 4.30 
p.m. the eun was shining brightly, when a dense 
wall of black cloud suddenly came down out of 
the north, and in a few minutes everything was 
involyed in darkness. It was necessary to light 
the gas in the shops, at the railway station, &c., 
and people were rushing out of their houses 
wondering what had come to pass. The darkness 
was much greater than during a total eclipse of the 
sun. It lasted about half an hour, and terminated 
in a heavy fall of snow. It is said that when the 
obscuration was at its height the Aurora Borealis 
was faintly visible in the northern point of the 
heayens, the rays being white, instead of exhibit- 
ing the usual prismatic colours. 

Serrovs Accwent TO Mrs. Harrier Brecuer 
Stows.—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has met with 
a very serious accident at her residence in Jackson- 
ville, Florida. She was standing on a high table 
arranging the drapery of her window, and, step- 
ping back, her feet caught in her hoop skirt, and 
she fell to the floor, striking the base of her skull 
on the sharp edge of a bedstead, while her back fell 
on a bath tub which was standing near the table. 
She was picked up insensible, but had recovered to 
a great extent when the last accounts left. 

Breacu or Promise.—At the Liverpool Assizes 
recently a grocer, named Foy, was condemned to 
pay £80 damages for a breach of promise of 
marriage. He had courted the plaintiff for 19 
years. 

Tus Maip or Atrnens.—An appeal to public 
benevolence is made on behalf of the “ Maid of 
Athens,” once celebrated in Byron’s verse. She is 
now Mrs. Theresa Black, widow of her Britannic 
Majesty’s late Vice-Consul at Missolonghi—old, 
bedridden, and languishing without a pension. 

“The Ivy, a monograph,” by Shirly Hibberd, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Groombridge 
and Sons. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 
0 


Excovraaep by her success in dealing with the 
classical music of the great German composers, 
Madame Ronniger is now engaged, con amore, in 
the study of the music of Scotland, with a view to 
lecture ‘on the subject, giving vocal illustrations 
from popular songs. The music of Scotland is 
full of character and exquisite beauty, and may 
well employ the talents of a charming inter- 
preter. 


Mr. Cuartes Freip, who superintends with so 
much civility, attention, and suavity of manner 
the free-list department. of Drury-lane theatre, 
took his benefit on Tuesday, the 19th March. It 
is not, perhaps, generally known that the deneficiare 
is the same gentleman who for many years lectured 


most successfully upon musical and historical sub- 
jects, interspersed with army and navy songs, in 
which his fine voice shone to great advantage; his 
song “ Here's a health to Victoria” (words and 
music by himself) being highly popular, and 


creating quite a furore whenever sung. 


Sapuer’s Weuts theatre will open at Easter 
under the direction of Mr. Owen. 


Mr. Joun Cxark will appear on Easter Monday 
at the Princess’s theatre, in Mr. Byron’s new drama 
of English and Australian life, Haunted Houses ; or 
Labyrinths of Life. 

We understand that it is on the cards that 
Madlle. Titiens will be absent from London for a 
month this summer, having received most tempting 
offers to sing at Mr. Gilmore’s Monstre Jubilee 
Festival at Boston, in the United States. 


We are glad to hear that Miss Glyn Dallas is 
about to return immediately to London, witha 
view to giving some of her favourite Shaksperian 
representations and recommencing her readings 
from Shakspere. We trust managers will not 
neglect an opportunity. It is necessary for them 
to be .prompt in action, as Miss Dallas's engage- 
ments compel her to return, to America in the 
autumn. 

Mavuis. Teresa Carrens, tlic charming South 
American pianiste, has foresworn instrumental 
music, and is now learning singing from Signor 
Fontana. She has a fine pure, high, soprano voice, 
and during Mr. Mapleson’s recent tour she sus- 
tained the réle of Marguerite de Valois, in The 
Hugenots, very successfully, though it was her 
débit as an operatic vocalist, and she only sang on 
a sudden emergency. 

Tux celebrated tenor, Fraschini, has arrived in 
Paris.—Madlle. Cecilia, of Candia, one of M. 
Mario’s daughters, married last week, in London, 
M. Godfrey Pearse. Mario, being ill at Florence, 
was unable to assist at the ceremony.—It is said 
that the director of La Scala, at Milan, is seeking 
to engage for the season 1872-73, the celebrated 
cantatrice Krauss. This would be a masterstroke, 
for Krauss is one of the greatest artists of the 
period. The engagement of the excellent tenor, 
Bolis, who would be a worthy partner of Krauss, 
is also spoken of..—L’ Europe Artiste. 

Proressor Prrrer, who has been connected 
with the Polytechnic for 20 years, has resigned his 
post as manager, and in conjunction with Mr. T. 
W. Tobin, late secretary of the Polytechnic, will 
inaugurate a series of popular scientific entertain- 
ments at the Egyptian Hall on Haster Monday. 

Ir is rumoured in musical circles that Messrs. 
Gye and Harris, of the Royal Italian Opera, who 
went to Rome to hear the famous young Italian 
tenor, Italo Campanini, made him a handsome 
offer only a short time after he had signed with 
Mr. Mapleson’s agent. ‘This will be a loss to 
Covent-garden, for Campanini is perhaps the only 
Italian tenor who has sung Wagner’s music, he 
having sustained the tenor réle in Lohengren with 
great éclat, both at Bologna and Florence, in which 
cities, to the intense astonishment of all the critics, 
the “music of the future” was not only listened to 
but applauded. 

Mapvamuz Gopparp has revived some of Dussek’s 
Sonatas, 

Sone perplexity and misapprehension appears 
to have arisen from the appearance on the stage 
of two Mr. Walter Fishers; My. Walter D. 
Fisher, son of Mr. David Fisher, of the Globe, an 
actor of nearly 20 years’ standing, has taken his 
honours as a low comedian at Manchester, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Brighton, and Neweastle, and is 
expecting shorily to obtain a fair verdict in 
London. Meanwhile another Mr. Walter Fisher 
passes the provinces, and is announced to make 
his début at the Court theatre. The Tiines, Tele- 
graph, &c., record him as “ Mr. W. D. Fisher,” 
and credit him with all the, successes of his: proto- 
type, in addition, we presume, to his own. The 
manager with whom the actual “W. D.” is 
engaged, his friends, even his parents, have been 
mytsified, and various contretemps have ensued 
unparalleled since the days when Zhe Comedy of 
Errors made its “ first appearance on any stage. 

Tue taste for revival of comedy is spreading. 
Lord Lytton’s comedy of Money will be given ere 
long at two theatres, the Prince of Waless and 
the Vaudeville, and, it is said, at a third, the 
Globe, also. ; 

Avortuenrarrival, which, according to L Orchestre, 
is to be expected at the St. James s theatre, 1s that 
of the notorious Mdlle. Thérése, now playing La 
Reine Carotte, at the Théatre des Menus-Plaisirs, 

‘A comepierta, by Mr. Martin PF. Becher, en- 
titled A Poetic Proposal, has been given at the 
Globe theatre. . 

-M, Scrre’s five-act comedy, La Camaraderie, 
is the forthcoming novelty at the St. James's 
theatre. 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
—_—— 0 ———_ 

A PRETTY woman of rank, asking a young 
officer which he admired most, her roses or her 
tulips, answered, “ Your ladyship’s two lips 
before all the flowers in the world.” 


A pHysIciAN; With a roll of music under his 
arm, being asked where he was going, answered, 
«“ To change my notes into cash.” 


A GENTLEMAN remonstrating with a well- 
known dramatist for bringing out a certain 
comedy, said, “ Allow me to make a few ani- 
madversions upon it.” ‘¢ Excuse me, sir,” 
said the dramatist, **I do not wish for any mad 
versions of my comedy,” 


¢¢ Suame, shame!’’ cried a bumpkin orator at 
a parish meeting in the country, “ Our clergy- 
man pays no rate.” ‘Yes, he does,” rejoined 
a wag. ‘“ What rate does he pay?” inquired 
the other. ‘ Why, the Cu-rate.” 

An honest Norfolk grazier, who had seen 
Richard III. performed one night, waited upon 
the manager next morning to say, that if the 
gentleman who wanted a horse on the previous 
evening held his mind, he had got an abund- 
ance of cattle in his meadows, and should be 
happy to deal with him. 


A concEITED fellow being asked by Mr. Sar- 
torius, the celebrated animal painter, his 
opinion of a picture then on the easel, pro- 
ceeded, after the manner of some other critics, 
to condemn what he didn’t understand. “It 
is impossible to please everybody,” said the 
artist. ‘True,’’ replied the coxcomb; “ you 
know the old man and his ass?” ‘TI do,” 
said Mr. Sartorius; “Iam the old man, and 
you are the ass.” 


A Cure ror Lovzt.—Take of spirit of resolu- 
tion, 14 ounces; syrup of good advice, 12 
ounces; spices of employment, 13 ounces; 
spirit of indifference, 1 ounce; oil of absence, 
2 ounces; powder of disdain, 2 grains. Put 
these ingredients into a saucepan of sound 
reason, with a good quantity of the best heart’s- 
ease. Stir it up with a large quantity of time, 
and strain it through a long bag of patience. 
A small portion of this mixture to be taken 
frequently. Should this recipe ever fail, the 
patient may be considered incurable. 


IMPORTANT. 
Recommended to the attention of M 
By a member of the 
Anti-poking-your-nose-into-other-people’s- 
business-Society. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


A person of fair character (age or sex imma- 
terial) at a salary of 
£500 per annum, 
Merely to mind their own business, 
and to increase to not more than 
£1 000 per annum, 
Only to leave other people’s alone. 


Applications, with Testimonials, to be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the 


‘*NEGLECTED HOME DEPARTMENT.” 


ADVICE GRATIS TO WivEs.— There are three 

. things which a good wife should resemble, and 
yet those three things she should not resemble. 
She should be like a town clock—keep time 
and regularity. She should not be like a town 
clock—speak so loud that all the town may 
hear her. She should be like a snail—prudent 
and keep within her own house. She should 
not be like a snail—carry all she has upon her 
back. She should be like an echo—speak when 
spoken to. She should not be like an echo— 

determined always to have the last word. 


“Gracie, don’t you think Mr. Winkins is a 
handsome man?” ‘Qh, no; I can’t endure his 
homeliness.” “Well, he’s a lucky man, any way. 
An old uncle has just died and left him twenty 
thousand pounds.” ‘“ You don’t say so! Come to 
think, there is a certain noble air about him, and 
he has fine eyes—that can’t be denied.” 


Ox Saturday evening a Brooklynite, America, 
was walking along Atlantic avenue, when he was 
jostled and passed by a stranger. Soon after- 

vards, discovering that his watch was gone, he 
hurried after the stranger, presented a revolver at 
his headand grimly said, “Give me that watch.” 
The stranger “forked over” at once. On reaching 
home the gentleman began telling the story of his 
adventure to his wife, when she interrupted him 
by saying, “Why, John, you left your watch on 
the bureau this morning, and I have been wearing 
it all day” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


LOST AT SEA. 


BY GEORGIANA OC. CLARK. 


I will not dance; my feet refuse to beat the merry 
time : 

Why urge me yet, with flattery about my beauty’s 
prime? 

I cannot change like others whilst my memory 
whispers fast— 

And is not that thine answer, friend ?—she 
whispers of the past. 

When last I tripped to measure know you not 
who claimed my hand, | 

Who fetched the sparkling wine cup from the 
frosted silver stand ? 

When first that singer warbled you would have 
me seek again : 

You know who lingered near me and who praised 
her mellow strain. 


I would rather nurse my sorrow with its 
thousand thoughts of pain, 

Weak and foolish though you think me, than 
forget and love again ; 

More precious are the silent drops my heart 
has bid me shed 

Than pearls in Beauty’s necklace brought, at 
life’s risk, from their bed. 

One fleeting year has hardly turned the seasuns 
in its course ; 

He left us weeping, but not tears like those 
that mourn his loss. 

As Time speeds I shall smile again, shall follow 
Duty’s call, 

But heart-deep rests my lover’s shrine, fond 
Memory its pall. 


My rain is like that maiden’s in Eastern melo- 
ies, 
A bride for Alla waiting till translated to the 
skies ; 
No willing victim, yet resigned, for Hope sheds 
not a gleam. 
Oh! could Death’s sleep be riven like the texture 
of a dream, 
Could ocean give the lost ones back it ravished in 
the storm, 
And Life’s stream, kindled, flow again till icy 
hearts were warm! 
That missing vessel cresting o'er the waves, ah! 
could I see, 
I’d shriek to know how false those words de- 
spairing, ‘Lost at Sea!” 


Why bid me seek the sea shore wher the beach you 
say is crowded 

With sailors who are home bound? Ah! my 
sailor love is shrouded. 

No! draw the thick red curtains with their ruddy 
hue of doom, 

To veil out others sunshine, and hide me within 
my room. 

Can I behold the welcomes happy women give 
their own ? 

I should curse them in my Janguish and my lips 
would turn to stone. 

What's that you speak? The ship in port they 

- said was lost at sea, 
Rescued with all on board? Ha! ha! This 


news is extacy. 
a 


“You'd better ask for manners than money,” 
said a man toa poor boy who asked for assistance. 
“T asked for what, I thought you had the most 
of,” innocently replied the lad. 

A MAN observing a carter, a friend of his, shed- 
ding tears, said to him, ‘What's the matter, 
John?” ‘Oh, Sandy, man! my mither’s dead,” 
sobbed the carter. ‘(Is that a’?” rejoined the 
friend ; “I was feared it had been your horse.” 

‘“‘T believe that mine will be the fate of Abel,” 
said a lady to her husband one day. ‘“ Why so?” 
inquired the husband. ‘Because Abel was killed 
by a club, and your club will kill me if you con- 
tinue to go to it every night.” 

A negress being asked why she never wore white, 
as black women generally were fond of decking 
themselves out in snowy apparel, replied, “ Kaise 
I allus thinks a white dress makes a cullud pueson 
look like a fly in a pan of milk.” 

“ Father, did you ever have another wife besides 
mother?” “No, my boy—what possessed you to 
ask such a question?” ‘‘ Because I saw in the old 
family Bible where you married Ann Dominy, in 
1835; and that isn’t mother, for her name was 
Sally Smith.” 

«A Finst Appearance,” the story in which 
Mrs. Evans Fell makes her courtesy to the 
reading public, is successful. The sale in the 
first week of its publication far exceeded the 
limits of an entire ordinary edition of a three- 
volume novel. 
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LETTER BASKET. 
0: 


Mar1aNn.—The best way to clean your kid boots is with 
avery soft cloth and a little hair pomade. Take the 
cloth over one of your fingers, take a very small piece of 
pomade and clean off the mud; continue till the boots 
are clean, and then polish with a little more pomade 
and wipe with a clean end of the duster. If greased 
this way before going into the wet it will do much to 
preserve them. Never put your hand inside a boot, it 
stretches it out of shape ; hold it with your two fingers 
and clean it a piece at a time. 

7. Z.—Pocket-handkerchiefs should be ironed on the 
right side, so should alpaca. Clean black silk by spong- 
ing it with ammonia, only slightly damping the rag and 
not making the silk too wet. A piece of black silk makes 
the best rag if you have it. Jron each piece as you 
go ; lump ammonia is best, Put it in a saucer and pour 
boiling water over it. i 

Mrs. N.—Make the long skirt into a short one, add a 
new violet flounce, and edge the tunic witha frill of the 
same ; this will make the black look fresh again. No 
colour harmonises £0 well with black, or makes it look so 
fresh if at all faded, as violet. 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &c. 
CHARADE. 


My first the fair Ophelia gave the Queen, 

My next a steed, as ancient legends make it. 
If fair Ophelia’s gift my whole had been, 

Pray would Her Majesty do right to take it ? 


A PROTEAN PUZZLE. y 


I am to be met with in more shapes than one, and 
will tax your ingenuity by giving you a few to discover. 

1, You will meet me in water, in a park, or large land- 
scape garden. 

2. You will find me at sea, where I generally get very 
wet through or am torn to strips. ; , 

3. Iam to be met within an oven with plenty of cakes 
and biscuits on me. “ 

4, Iam composed of several metals, and am sometimes 
stout, sometimes attenuated. 

5. Lama necessary part of your bed, and bear your 
signature very often. er 

6. Lam to bé met with in the water butt during Jack 
Frost’s reign. 5 

7. I am a manufactured article, sometimes tinged 
with a number of hues, more generally of none af all. 

8, Iam bound and yet free, and have 24 pages in wait. 
ing. 

9. I am transparent, colourless, and fragile. 

10. I am one of the wax flower maker’s materials, 

11. I amgiven tocotton and addicted to quilts. Lastly, 
Iam a criminal’s uniform, the ghost’s sole garment, 
and the likeness of yourself when blanched with terror, 


ConunNDRUMS. 


1, Who is the man whocarries everything before him ? 

2. Which are the two kings who reign in America P 

3. When may a man’s pocket be empty and yet have 
something in it ? 

4. Why is V the gayest letter of the alphabet ? - 

5, Why are wheat and potatoes like Chinese gods P 

6. Why is a lead pencil like a perverse child ? 

7. Why isa horse like the letter O? 


ANSWERS, 


CuARADE. 
Shakespear. 
ENIGMA, 
1. Richard. 3, Lima. 
2. Ebro. 4, Euphrates, 
ConUNDRUMS. 


. Because it is an attic story. 

. A because it makes her hear. 

. Pepper and galt, f 

. When long experience kas made him a little sage. 
5. In Scotland there are men of Ayr, in Ireland there 

are men of Cork, but in England there are lightermen. 
6. K. N, (Cayenne). 
7. Because you don’t separate it from the trunk. 


ee CORD et 


Boy Crusors.—Two French boys, aged about 
12, who, fresh from the reading of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and tired of the restraints of school 
and civilised life, had run away from home to 
imitate De Foe’s hero in a desért country. 
The field they chose for their adventures had 
the advantage of being nearer home than Juan 
Fernandez—an island on the Seine between 
Asnieres and Neuilly. A boatman was Crossing 
that piece of waste Jand a few evenings back, 
when he was surprised to see smoke issuing 
froma hole in the ground, and to hear juvenile 
voices. He soon discovered the entrance to a 
sort of cavern, the opening of which had been 
concealed by brushwood, and, continuing his 
search, disturbed the young truants just as 
they were preparing their supper of four 
potatoes, cooking 10 the embers. They had 
besides a store of provisions, consisting of four 
rolls, some pieces of gingerbread, and part of a 
saveloy; and had also come prepared to renew 
their larder by fishing and hunting, one con. 
tributing a line and hooks, and the other a bow 
and arrow: with the latter they said they had 
already killed a water rat and cooked it. Their 
bed consisted of a heap of shavings, which they 
had found in a barge. The boys, when ques- 
tioned, said that they lived in the Avenue de 
Neuilly, and had been on the island for two 
days; they were evidently getting tired of this 
new existence, as they allowed the man to take 
them back to their parents, who had been 
almost in despair at their absence, 
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NOW READY, 
Price 7D., PER post, 8p. 
THE APRIL PART 


OF THE 


LADY'S OWN PAPER, 


With which is GIVEN AWAY a POINT LACE 
PATTERN traced upon Irish Muslin. 
A COLOURED PATTERN FOR BERLIN 
WOOL WORK, 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED FASHION 
PLATE. 


The Monthly Part contains a highly sensational | 


novel, entitled, ‘“ Doubly False,” numerous short 
stories, illustrations of fancy work and fashions, 
amusing scraps, &e. 


SUPPLEMENT 


GIVEN AWAY WITIL THE MONTHLY PART OF THE 
‘LADY'S OWN PAPER,” APRIL, 1872. 


Description of FAasnton PLAtus. 


The return of snow and wintry weather makes 
one of the costumes given in coloured illustration 
singularly appropriate. It is a short costume of 
green velvet, ornamented with bands of fox fur. 
The robe is also very charming, made of velveteen, 
and edged with satin or corded tabbinet silk, a fall 
of lace beneath each band. 

The second dress is a white muslin, with two 
flounces, embroidered or bordered with lace, over 
which is a tunic of pink silk with a deep white 
silk fringe, over which is a pink fringe. The upper 
part of the body consists of folds of tulle. 

The third dress is a spring costume of violet 
Cachmere braided. 


Pornt Lace Bep Pocket, 

Traced on pink lining ready for working. 

The squares are worked in guipure dart, and are 
tacked on. Then the braidis run over the pattern, 
and lastly the lace patterns worked with W. Evans 
and Co.’s Mecklenburg thread, Nos. 12 and 16. 
Linen lace braid should be used. 


Beruin Woo. Pattern, 


For a rug or stool, according to the coarseness 
of the canvas. 

This is worked in from the picture. If on 
railway canvas with double Berlin in cross 
stitch, lined with unbleached calico, and edged 
with black Thibet fringe. 

The Fashion Plate can be obtained separately 
from the publishing office, or from any news agent, 
price ld. 

Point lace bed pocket, 4d. 

Berlin wool pattern (subject a tortoiseshell 
cat), 1d. 

Post free 4 extra. 


Tor Lapy’s Own Paper is published by R. G. 
CartER, at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents | 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the Geueral 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, 
for Threehalfpence. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 33. 6d. 
Every additional Line...............ssecteeeenes 03, 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ......... 63. 0d. 
Every additional Line.............ccccceeceeeee 1s. 0d. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Stamps and Post-office Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
to ROBERT GEORGE CARTER. 
Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 

Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet -stre et, EWC. 
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BIRTHS. 


On the 2lst inst., at Monton- place, Manchester, the 
wife of J. F, Balmain, Ksq, of » daughter. 

On the 21st inst., at 39, Porchester- square, the wife of 
Major W. B. Battiscombe, late 91st Highlanders, of a 
daugiter, 


sa a 


MARRIAGES. 


ites 21st inst., at St. Geo-ge’s, Hanover-square, by 
Seine F. Holland, incumbent of Quebec Chapel, 
R ae Maude, youngest son of the Jate General Sir 
of T ar yn, K.C.B., to Agnes Harriet, eldest daughter 
On the Usborns; Ksq., of Clifton, co. Cork. 
he Rev, eres at St, Michael’s, Chester-square, by 
N., to Fr: ill, Vicar, Lieutenant Harry Lefevre Ryder, 
of J. Blackie @. Elizabeth, second surviving daughter 
deenshing wt E84, formerly of Craigicbuckler, Aber- 
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DEATHS. 
On the 21st j 


Claremont- ust., the wifa of Dr. W. H. 
On the 21st inst, eee. reas 


cestershire, +2 at The Vicarage, Th 

Townshend, of nay Pacinos Rete eMRR Cot ona 
forvy-eight years yi CTushend, co. Sorkyetreland, 
» aged eighty-one, 


Cav of Thornbury 


Roxal LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 
HE OIROLING YEAR. Illustrated 


with Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings 
from the “ Leisure Hour’’ and “ Sunday at Home.” Imp. 
8vo., 6s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. : 

“Some of the illustrations in colours, by John Gilbert, 
are worth the whole volume.””—Publishers’ Circular. 

‘* 4 very beautifal drawing-room book. The literature 
is quite equa! to the engravings, some of which, including 
the coloured ones, are very admirably printed. The 
volume is sure to recommend itself to all who see it.”— 
Nonconformist. 


WISS PICTURES, drawn with Pen and 
\K) pencil. By the Author of ‘Sponish Pictures.’’ 
With numerous illustrations by EH. WHYMPER and 
others. A third edition, greatly improved by the addition 
of many fine engravings. Imp. 8vo., 83., handsomely 
bound. 

‘Tts numerous wood-engravings are all of great excel- 
lence; charming as pictures, and admirable as examples 
of art.’—Art Journal. i 

“Tn this third edition there are so many additions and 
improvements that this very beautiful volume is still 
more attractive and beautifal than before.”—Standard, 


ANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON 
b THINGS. Occasional Papers from “My Study 
Chair.” By the Author of ‘The Harvest of a Quiet 
Eye,” &c, With numerous Illustrations by eminent 
artistes, - 
Imperial 16mo, 7s., bevelled boards extra, gilt edges. 


HE MANUSCRIPT MAN;; or, The Bible 
in Ireland. By the late Miss E. H. WALSHE, 
Author of ‘* The Foster Brothers of Doon,” &c. With 
Memoir. 
Imperial 1é6mo.: with Engravings, 3s. 6d,, bevelled 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


ICTURES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
—A new Series of highly-finished Coloured Pictures 
of Historical Subjects, Size,17in. by 2lin. Price Six- 
pence each : 
Caractacus before the Emperor Claudius. 
The Death of Venerable Bede. 
Wickliffe and the Monks, 
The English Bible Presented to Henry VIII. 
The Martyrdom of Ridley and Latime. 
The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
*,* Tnese are very well adanted for framing, both for 
home and school decoratior. 
London: Reriarous Tract Soctery, 56, Paternoster- 
row, and 164, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


To brace the nerves, to overcome weariness and 
disinclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsleys’ 
Wid .w Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really inviyo- 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency; curing headache ; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 
a certain means of relief, Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappérs (which notice particularly to avoid 
deceptiou), or by post, free for 35 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 150, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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THE THEATRES. 


——o—— 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Chatterton. 
Every Evening, at 7, AMY ROB3ART. Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Mesdames Fanny Addison, Kate Ryan; Messrs. 
J. C. Cowper, J. B. Howard, Terriss,{ Brittain Wright, 
fF. Vokes. To conclude with the grand Christmas 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L, ;Bateman.—Every 
Evening, at 7, MY TURN NEXT: Mr. G. Belmore. At 
8, THE BELLS: Messrs. H. Irving, F. Hall, F. W. 
Trish, H, Crellin; Miss G. Pauncefort, Miss Fanny 
Heywood. To conclude with PICKWICK: Messrs. G, 
Belmore, Charles Warner, Addison, G, Murray, Odell, 
Irish, H. Crellin; Mesdames Hill, La Fontaine, Kate 
Manor, and Ewell, 


{ALETY THEATRE, STRAND.— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead. 
Every Evening, at 7, Operetta; Misses Loseby, Tremaine. 
7.30, UNCLE DICK’S DARLING: Mr, Toole, Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Mr. Rignold. 9.830, ALAUVDIN: Messrs, 


Toole, Taylor, Maclean; Misses Farren, Loseb7, Tre- 
, ’ 


main, and Clary, Ballet and Chorus, 


if OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs: Swanborough. Every 
Evening at 7, LODGERS AND DODGERS. At 7.45, 
THE POOR GENTLE\WAN: Mr. John 8S. Clarke ; 
Messrs, Terry, Paulton, Turner, Crouch, Clifton, Joyce ; 
Mesdames Ada Swanborough, Armstrong, Jones, KRay- 
mond. And PYGMALION: Miss A. Thomson, &c. 


{(URREY THEATRE.—Sole Manager, 
Mr. Shepherd. This evening, at 7, EAST LYNNE; 
Messrs. Edgar, Warde, Newbound, Murray, Yarnold ; 
Mesdames M. B. Jones, Shepherd, Eagar, F, Edgar, 
Followed by THE FAIRY CIRCLE: Con O’Carrulan, 
Mr. H. P. Grattan; Messrs. Warde, Newbound, Butler 
Yarnold, Seymour; Mesdamzs P. Lemmon, F, Edgar. 


MATEUR_  THEATRICALS and 

GRAND COSTUME BALLS.—Every appendage 

for the above in elegant and superior style at NATHAN’S 

the celebrated, eminent Court costumier, Tichborne- 

street, Regent-street, only. Their splendid Portable 
Theatre, with scenery and every appendage, on hire, 


M R. ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM Ist 

April, instead of on the last Friday of this month, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
(reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
‘eaching the Piano, but above all in so short a time or 
ag little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
“saving money, time, and temper,” can never be realised 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the antiquated rubbish of the present instruction books, 
which, strange to say, arestill usedin presence of these 
facts, and asif there was nothing better. ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Genera] to the l’orces, ‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition), I 150k on Mr. Rola’s achieve- 
ment as the commencement of one of the most useful 
revolutions which, in music at least, tha world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 53. each, or 83. the two; 
post free, if from the Author, 22, T.ainster-square, 
Bayswater. W. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ Acts, 
1862-67, Fes, 27, 1871. 
THE 
ANTI-ADULTERATION ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


Offices: Adelphi Chambers, 6, John-street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 


Tur existing laws being entirely permissive haye proved 
totally inoperative. The primary object of the Associa- 
tion is to secure the introduction of acompulsory Bill 
against the Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs, 
And, further, to aid such measures by eliciting a large 
amount of public support, by petition and otherwise. 

‘lo seek out proof of the necessity for such legislation 
by analyses of the chief articles of Food now supplied in 
all parts of the Metropolis (and elsewhere, as the means 
of the Association admit), and by a Monthly Report 
thereon—for which purpose the services and laboratory 
of an eminent Food uuthority and Chemist have been 
secured, 

Further to seex out and prosecute in cases of injurious 
adulteration and fraud, and obtain convictions when 
possible under the existing laws. 

By so doing to relieve indiyiduals from the cost, loss of 
time, and inconvenience entailed on them in attempting 
to enforce the penal clauses of the existing Acts. 

To concentrate public opinion by means of numerously 
signed petitions extensively canvassed amongst the in- 
fluential classes, and press upon Parliament the urgent 
necessity for passing a compulsory Act in a matter of 
such vital importance as regards the Health and well. 
being of all, more especially the poorer classes. 

To carry out these objects the Association appeal to the 
public in general for sympathy and support by signing 
the petitions submitted by their canvassers, and further, 
to defray necessary expenses, by Subscriptions or Dona- 
tions. 

The canvassers are authorised to receive Subscriptions 
and Donations, but in all cases a receipt from the office. 

‘ne books of the Association will at all convenient 
times be opened for the inspection of Contributors, and 
reports regularly transmitted. 

Further particulars forwarded on application to 
T. PAYNE, Secretary. 


SouiciTor. 


JOSEPH PERRY, Esq., Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall 
street, H.C. 


Published the 15th of each month, 
THE ANTI ADULTERATION REVIEW. 
A Magazine devoted to securing PURITY in FOOD, 
DRINK, and DRUGS, 
Price 2d., or per ann,, pp. 2s, 


Publisifed 6, John-street, Adelphi, and H. VICKERS, 
Strand. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS 
SODA, POTASS, : 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND LOTASS. 


Corxs Branpep ‘‘R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark, Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exiis and ‘Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Lxrsr and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavondish-square. 


ENS! PENS! PENS! 
TRY H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of Bae. 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England: | Ore en 
warranted to last amonth, To be had of a eeanecee 
orof H. L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s- buildings, Leonard-street 


Finsbury. 


De ot 
eco or Glove Kid, light, soft, and durable 
one at vet Elastic Boots, flannel lined, 3, 6d. Slippers, 
3s..6d. Llustrated Catalogues, post free, with particulars 
of “convenient arrangements for country residents, 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, OXFORD.STREET, W 


ee en eee 
pees CORK-SOLED BOOTS, FOR 
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THE HOME WASHER 
IS A SIMPLE, 
COMPACT, 


AND 
EFFICIENT | 
Washing Machine. 


Boiling, Soaking, and 
Rubbing unnecessary. 
A Complete Machine, to 
Wash, Wring, and Mangle, 

eC == for £5 5s. 
Home WASHER, Only 

_ £3 10s. 
Carriaye ! aid to any 
cael nyt oie tes 

it ustrated T.ist Free. 
pi BELL AND CO., 
490, OXFORD STREET, 


ie" 
HH 


secs oy ___ LONDON, W.0. ___ 
TO PREVENT TYPHOID FEVER. 


eeu} 
HAVE YOUR CISTERNS FITTED WITH 
WESTO AND PINDER’S 


PATENT OVER-FLOW PIPES, 
AND YOUR CLOSETS FITTED ON THEIR IM- 
PROVED PRINCIPLE. 


Requiring no Soil Trap 
To prevent the effluvia from the drain-pipe infecting the 
water in the Cistern, Highly recommended by 
= the Highest Medical Authority. 
! Pricrs: LARGE OVERFLOW, 138s. 6d. — SMALL 
Do., 11s. 6d, 


CARRILHO, PINDER, and Co. 


Inventors, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of Fittings 
- to Joint Pipes without Solder, and the Protector 
Over-Flow Pipe, to prevent contagion from 
the Drain Pipe to the Cistern, 


23, East-street, Walworth, London. 


ARLES 
MOLE’'S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 


BOOTS. 
FOR DURABILITY, COMFORT, § FASHION, 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 


And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 
TAGES :— 

1. DURABILITY—Ilasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots, 

2. APPEARANCE—The tread being equalised, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and buvions) is wholly avoided. 

4, SIMPLICITY—A child’can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See Trstrmoniats with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo.x’s Patent Boot Company, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 


London. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


;AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New 
BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all 

shades to match human hair. Sent in sealed yacket, 
post free to any part of England, for 60 stamps. Enclose 
pattern. These headdresses cannot be distinguished 
from human hair at six times the price. Address W. 
SiMe Sif Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross-road, 

ondon. 


HER MAJESTY’S 


ss LETTERS PATENT. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 
nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, Ironmongery, Tin 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna- 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
Japanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 
Foreign Glass. 
Goods Lent on Hire. 


51, GT., PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. 
MaA?AM MORRIS (having _ recently 


arrived from Berlin) begs to inform the Ladies 

of the West-end that she has opened a Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing Establishment where may be obtained a very 
Parte ogee of HUMAN HAIR, Fancy Toilet 
Articles, &c. . 

Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Work make up, in the latest 
Fashions. pay > 

Every description of Hair Work, making up, &c., will 
receive Madam M.’s immediate and careful attention. 

A call is respectfully invited. 

51, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give ita 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore of 
spurious imitations, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’°S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 

from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price Is. 6d. per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
UN GOSNELL & CO/S MOELLINE, GO 
H 7S M LA 

CEN asa POMADE, MACASSAR o &c., for the Hair. - LDEN OIL, 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


Upper Thames-street, London. 


THOMAS BRYER & CO. 


Beg to inform the Public that they have purchased by Tender, of the Trustees, the ENTIRE 
STOCK of WILLIAM WEATHERILL, of Westbourne- grove, Draper, &e., &e., at a 
DISCOUNT of 434 PER CENT. OFF COST PRICE, and are offering the same at their 


ANNUAL SALE, WHICH IS NOW TAKING PLACE, 


The unusually large discount of 43 per cent. will enable them to offer these goods at such prices 
that must command a ready sale, and give entire satisfaction to every purchaser. 


STOUK CONSISTS OF 
Linens and Calicoes, Woollens and Flannels, Fancy Dresses, Costumes and Skirts, Silks and 
Velvets, Shawls and Mantles, Printed Muslins and Muslins, Piques and Prints, Gents’ Outfiiting 
and Scarfs, Hosiery and Gloves, Umbrellas and Parasols, Lace, Ribbons, Flowers, and Furs, 


Haberdashery, &e. 


MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


a 


N.B.—ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


+44 & 45, King William-st., and 6, Arthur-st, London Bridge, 


5 Minvres’ WALK From THE CANNON-sTREET AND Mansion Hovse Srarions. 


ers 
te 


COONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. | 


Is 


Sains ars eaphae & 


ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
FOLDS of the old make. § 


AS THICK as TWO 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’ FRIEND. 


BARN ’S 


POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 


from deposits of gas, &c., &c. 


By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articl es in use. 
Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shudes, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
uaiene) Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
nvyentor, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
ROEMAOESS 
pass POWDER 


H+ BEEN AWARDED 
f BY GOLD MEDALS 
[pee its § UPERORITY over all others, 
‘yy (ee BREAD, PastRY, Puppinas,&c, 
Pee and WHOLESOME. 

SeLe in ld, and 2d. PACKETS. 
jee 6d, and 1s, PATENT BOXES, 


O LADIES.— The Shrewsbury Water- 
T proof TWEED CLOAKS, ie prekter peer ie 
in every variety of shape or colour, are y the 
original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


‘€ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”’— 
Dr. H. BARKER on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science 
Review. ‘‘ Highly nourishing and easily digested.’’— 
Dr, Hassatu. 

No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond.street, 
London. 
Procurable of allchemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
‘ter adapted. , 
eee FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dea of sight, 
neryous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion, 
Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 


MAC HINISTS AND YOUNG LADIES 
ANTED, to learn Sewing Machines— 


Thomas’s, Howe’s, Singer’s, Wilcox and.Gibbs’s 
wheclomand ‘Wilson’s, Clements’s — for button-holes, 
embroidery, &¢.,5s.—for mantles, dressmaking, tailoring, 
Hnderclothing, &c-, SR ent a eee &e., 5s. 3 

: und free 5 ad §00d wages after- 
materials fr Stamford.-street, Blackfriars. Sos abet 


Now ready. Sixpence. 


RS. BULL’S WINTER PARTY. 


By the Author of the “‘ Times’ Newspa 
1962.” Tilustrated. paper for 
JOHN B. DAY, 3, Beles tees Strand; and all Book. 
sellers. 
J ust published, price 2s, 6d. 


N the CURABILITY of CANOER, 


and its, (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT, 
London; Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 


&: 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 23. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


LD 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK 


(REGISTERED). 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK, 


Linco IsLAnpDIcus, me 1s. 4d. a lb. 


{ DUNN & HEWETT'S { IceLANp Moss Cocoa 


DUNN’S “ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” Is. and 2s. a Bottle. 
A Cocoa deprived ofits \ 6a.a 


DUNN & HEWETT’S Mie BROMATINE,” | Superfluous Butter, Packt, 


MANUFACTORY :;PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


BRAND’S INTERNATIONAL SAUCE, 
~The Al of 1862, London.--1867, Paris. 


This most wholesome and excellent Sauce excels with Veal Cutlets, Pork and Mutton Chops, Fillet of Beef, Rump 
Steaks, Plain dressed Fish, Poultry, Fried Ham, Bacon, Vegetables, Eggs, Cold Meat, Salad and Cheese. In general 
use in the Royal Household; the Refreshment Department ofthe House of Lords end Commons; the Government 
Offices ; and at the principal Clubs; Army and Navy Mess Rooms; Hotels; Restaurants; and Private Families, — 
Prepared by H. W. BRAND, F.S.A. (formerly of the Household of H.M. George IV.); Author of “ The Complete 
‘Modern Cook ;” ‘ The Modern Process of Preserving Alimentary Substances,” &¢, Cook and Co-Manager of the 
Cuisine of the Great International Exhibition, 1862; Inventor of the Yorkshire Pie; the Royal Highland Pie; the 
new Camp Pie: the Alpine Savoury Paté; and the Orthodox Paté de Poisson a la Cardinal; Lochfine Herrings (En 
Fillet a la Ravigote); and many other Culinary Delicacies, Extracts, and Concentrations of Meats and Fish, for 
Bon Vivants, Travellers, and Persons of Delicate Ccnstitutions.—Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL; PETTY, 
See & CO.; BATTY & CO; BARTON & SONS; Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, and at the Co-operative 

ores, 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDUIES., 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND. 
7d. and 8d. PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 
cheaper kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown 
Colour; those at 8d,, a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more light 
and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE LONDON SOAP AND CANDLE COMPANY, 
107, NEW BOND STREET. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, ‘HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAXMORRHOIDS, &c. 


« Tawar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcniay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


le ee eee 
RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 

RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the hair, Is. 6d.,2s.6d. & 5s, 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. andls. Pellucid do. 1s. 

RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, ls., 2s.6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s, 6d. Toilet 
Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. 

RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard te their 
original Colour, through the agency of light, 3s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER, for the complexion, 1s. per box. 

FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties, Rosewater, 2s. ; Costume, 3s. 6d.; Oracular,'3s. 6d. ; 
Floral. 5s. 6d.; Fan, 5s. 6d.; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen, 

SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d. ; Grouped Flowers, 6s, 6d. 

EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from ls. to £1 1s. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
17, Boulevard desj Brighton, Italiens, Paris. 
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(SoLOURED SORAPS for FOLDING 

SOREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 
list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 
different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—_JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Mleet-street, London. 


Beate Y WITHOUT PAINT.—A 

Natural Colour for the Cheeks, Will not wash off, 
and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAM LACELLE, 73, Theo- 
bald’s-road, Holborn, W.C. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system, Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s, 6d,, 158., and 32s.; by post 43. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeop, 

of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Koyal 

College of Surgeons, England, and by many other 
eminent medical men. 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoside 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc. 
cessful of all methods. Charges —5s. per tooth, £4 43. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 
LOUK LO YOUR THELH, 

Mi R. FRANOCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
aud £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natyral, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 
TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followinz 
tell their own tale:—CurisTink NiLsson writes:—'‘ I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.’ JENNY Linp :—“‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.”” Loursa 
Pynz :— I have benefitted much from the use of them.’’ 
Mrs. German RreED:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice.’ ArcuBisHorp Mannina :—‘T 
approve very highly of them.” Rrv. CHaruEs Gorpon 
Cummine DuNnBAR writes :—- They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” Sir 
Micnary Costa:—‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.” Hsrr THropor WacurTEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“‘- Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, Buackrriars-RoaD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


LAlitz’s PINE AND FIR TREE 
WOOL, for the 
RELIEF AND CURE OF RHEUMATISM, 
Eight Medals awarded in Germany and 
France. 

This Wool is made into all kinds of UNDER 
CLOTHING; and the efficiency of these articles is 
founded on twenty years’ experience by medical men of 


note, 
Sole Depot at MADAME SIMON’S, Soho Bazaar, 
Counters 237 to 240. 


SS SSS SSS 
FE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, Xe. 


LADIES. 
£25 TO £100 PER WEEK! 


Madeeasy. 20,000soldinsixmonths, Themostrapidly 
selling articles ever invented for married or single ladies’ 


use. 

NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOUT THEM. 
Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what has always been 
wanted, andalwayswill. Profits large. Rights for sale. 
Lady Agents can make fortunes. Standard articles. 
Circulars free. 

Address BANDANAH MANUFACTURING CO., New 
York. 


TO ALL IN DEBT AND DIFFICULTIES. 


R, MARSHALL, Solicitor of the Court 

of Bankruptcy, &c., obtains for EMBARRASSED 
DEBTORS, in town or country, PROTECTION of PRO- 

PERTY and an entire release from‘all debts, under the 
new Act, without bankruptcy or suspension of business. 

Charges by instalments. Consultation free. 
BILLS of SALE and DEEDS of every description pre- 
pared at one-half the usual charge. 

OFFICES, 9, LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS, : 

Mr. Marshall may be consulted in the evening at his 


sidence 
ee b0, HART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 
R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON. 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
in town or country) 
AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business, 


ery moderate,payable by i 
Charges V "HONSULTATION FREE ments. 
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PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


UNE£QUALLED, from 5egs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The “ Albert”. Lock-stitch, 
Silent, Price 64gs. 

5 Excelsior’ Knotted-Stitch. 
Sews.& Embreiders exquisitely, 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock-Stitch from 68s. 
THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 


Four Guineas. 


The “ Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars. 


7 


Sewing Machines Extraordinary. 


Turbest hand Lock-stitch 
Sewing Machine the world has 
yet produced is the A BC, price 
four guineas. Amelican made, 
on Singer’s unerring principle, 
y with modifications and improve- 
ments. It will make a shirt or 
an overcoat, and earn a living 
M for all having sewingtodo. For 
thorough practical utility, sim- 
plicity, and durability, it is unsurpassed by any £10 
machine in the kingdom, and not approached by any 
known machine sold at the same price. Every agent, 
tailor, seamstress, and family in England should send 
for prospectus to G. W. JENNINGS, sole importers, 
140, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


MOCKETT & C0.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEWINGTON BuTrTs. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The ‘BELGRAVIA,’ Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
ard repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence, 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
a Te 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarjded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
Ls fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent n. 
due’’stretch, and are ‘he 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament. 


Back, 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 

pray nit A, COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, is. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 

28. 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s.6d.; ditto engraved, 43.; 


ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s, ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s, to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


O INVESTORS. —A GREAT BARGAIN. 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, the owner going abroad, 
a Limited Number of £1 FULLY PAID-UP SHARES, 
without further Liability, in the CWM ELAN LEAD 
MINING COMPANY (Limited).—Directors : Major Row- 
land Webster, Royal Artillery; Richard Condy, Esq. 
(Messrs. Condy Brothers & Co.) ; John Muddelle, Esq ; 
Henry A.C. Wroughton, Esq.—Bankers: Central Bank 
of London (Limited), 52, Cornhill. 

The “ Investors’ Guardian ’’ (Sept. 30th, 1871) says— 
‘The Cwm Elan is situated on that range of lead-bear- 
ing hills in Radnorshire which includes the famous Van 
and the steady-going Lisburne and Cwmystwith Lead 
Mines, profit-bea.ing for near'y half a century to the 
extent of 50 per cent. dividends. The property itself, 
as it stands, may be called a mountain of lead, cropping 
out at the very top surface. . . . . The report 
places the merits of the Cwm Elan Lead Mining Com- 
pany in an unquestionable position as an investment,”’ 

Further particulars on application to CHARLES 
FEREDAY, Esq, 2, Somerset-villas, Prior Park-road, 
Bath. 


Pe LNs of WALES’S ALBERT 


CHAINS, in oroide of gold, equal in appearance 
to 18-carat gold. Will wearalifetime. Free for 3s. 6d 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding rings, 9d.; keepers, 1s. 

gem rings, set with diamond, garnet, emerald, and ruby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; two for 30 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting holeincard, Necklets, 
1s. 4d.; lockets, 1s. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s.; earrings, 3s. ; 
brooch, 3s. ; scarf pins, 1s. 6d.; crosses, 1s. 6d.;_brace- 
ets, 2s. 6d.; studs, 1s. 3d, ; pencil case, 2s,—W, HOLT, 
135, Ali Sants-road, London, W. 


EAN’S LADIES’ POCKET WORK-BASKET, occupies but a small space when closed, 5 by 3%in, Turkey 
morocco, lined with quilted silk, and fitted with Button Hook, Piercer, Crochet Needle, Thimble, Tatting Shut- 
tle, and Scissors, No. 887. 7S. 6d. Ditto, French morocco, and lined leather, No. 888. 3s. each, pust free. 


The “ Brighton” 


4 ae ‘‘ BRIGHTON,” or ‘‘LADIES’” PURSE, easy to 
open, yet safe. Convenient for shopping, and especially 
suitable for gloved hands. Has neither an Elastic Bend nor Lock. 
Made of the best fluted Russian leather, with gilt tooled lines, and 
tuck fastenings, calf-lined throughout ; containing four pockets for 
silver, place for gold, postage and receipt stamps, with Ivory Tablet 
and Pencil; also a Reversible Card Case. 3% by 2% in. 88. each. 


66 99 or ‘““UNMISTAKABLY USEFUL” PURSE, 
U. ¢ containing three pockets for silver, one for gold, 

with Ivory Tablet, Pencil, Comb, and Mirror; made of Turkey 

morocco, silk-lined flaps. Size, 4 by2% in. No. 923. 7s. 6d each, 


HE ‘“‘LARDNER” PATENT PURSE, a companion Purse to the “ Nicholson” 
T and the ‘“‘ Nicholson and Upton.” _ It is made of the best morocco leather, has three 
s pockets for silver, and one each for gold, notes, postage, and receipt stamps. It also con- 
tains an Ivory Tablet, with Pencil, a small Comb, Knife, Scissors, and Nail File. Size, 
= 3% by 24 in. No, g10. 6s. each, post free, 
Work-Basket. DEAN & SON, 65, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


EARLY SPRING DRESSES. 


Anticipating an excessive rise 1n all Foreign Fabrics, we made an early 
contract for 10,000 Yards of Fine 


FRENCH POPLINES. 


No article at the price can be procured that will wEAR BETTER OF KEEP ITS COLOUR 
LONGER, and being all wool does not crease, 


Ladies’ Pocket 


Half Open, 


== 


26 Inches wide 1s. 22d, a yard. 28 Inches wide ls, 43d. a yard. 


Beautiful New Shades, including Rose, Mauve, Greens, Browns, Blues, Violets, Greys, 
Steel, Drabs, Magdala, Ponceaux, Marrow, Lavenders, and Black, 


PATTERNS ARE READY TO BE SENT OUT, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


oS = = a or 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.'S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 
They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity 
of having those to work by hand fixed to the table ; and are ay 
near as possible NOISELESs, Their mechanism is so simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 4 
forwarded with the machine. 


TO WORK BY HAND (s1naLE THREAD) as ay con - £215.0 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE eae eee Hoh re ace 4190 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 440 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT ws soe OP 100 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers tand lete, 
oot Wand or Foot, £4 la:, £6 108,, £6 6%., £8 82,, £10, and. £19. ens Complete 
Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
x, Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides, Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


EWING MACHINES. 


“THE GOMBINATION,.” 


ee makes four kinds of sewing without alteration of the mechanical parts, By simply moving a handle it 
fas 
THE LOCK STITCH, which does not unravel. 
THE CHAIN STITCH, which bors unravel at the will of the operator. a Ae 
THE LOCKED CHAIN STITCH, the advantage of which is that if one stitch breaks the sewing is still sound, 
AND ANY OF THE ABOVE STITCHES, alternately, together or separately, 

Instantaneously changed at the will of the operator. 

Prices below ordinary first-class machines. 

See it in operation at 

THE COMBINATION SEWING MACHINE CO.’S SHOW ROOM, 
5, HAYNES-STREET, LONG-LANE, E.C., LONDON. 


Samples of its work and Illustrated Price List will be sent free by post on application. 


S 
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| [ ODGE'S SOZODONTA.—(Entered at Stationers’ Hall.)—The only immediate and infallible 

Cure for TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA. (Without touching the tooth.) This wonderful : 
specific, until recently unknown in Europe, has proved itself to be the only instantaneous cure in ail cases con- 
nected with the facial nerves. ‘The process is very simple, viz., drawing up the nostrils a few drops of the essence, 


and without causing the slightest pain or inconvenience to the patient, and, in case of TOOTHACHE, without even 
touching the toot : 
bring the same before the public, 


ness. : : 
accordance with Anatomical and Physiological facts, 


all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


h, The Proprietor having received numerous tettimonials as to its, efficacy has been induced to 
fecling assured that one trial will convince the most sceptical as to its genuine- 
The Proprietor has received a certificate from a physician that the rationale of his treatment is quite in 

Sold in Lottles from 1s. 13d. each, per post 1s, 3d. fold by 
London Depét, 4, Featkerstone-buildings, Holborn. 


London, W.C 


Printed (for the Proprietor) by James We cu, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, 
Published (for the Proprietor) by R. G. Carrer, at 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 


wheretallie jeations are requested to be sent,— March 80, 1872. 
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BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. : 


Messrs. MORISON 


Hereby inform the public that they have no connection with a medicine having for its trade mark 


«, Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front of the British College of 


Health, which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the words “ MORISON’S UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES” ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters on a red ground, to counterfeit 
which is felony. : | 

January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & Co. 
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gHLORALUM LIQUID. 
‘HLORALUM POWDER. 
JHLORALUM WOOL. 


The Safe Household Disinfectant. 


HLORALUM *#, SAFE DISINFECTANT. 


Dr. Percy, writing to the T imes, says—‘‘I especially advocate Chloralum, because, not only is its power known to 
; m>, but, in my opinion, it has no substitute.” 


HLORALUM *,ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. 


Tt removes the strong odour of onions, garlic, and other agents which affect the sweetness of cupboards, meat-safes, larders, &c. 


eee « NON-POISONOUS. 


«‘Chloralum has been swallowed accidently; and in one case a child two years old partook of a large dose with- 
out the least injury.” —The Times, Sept. 18. THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
THE PANTRY, 

THE BEDROOM. 


HLORALUM: INVALUABLE* 


When placed in a room it cools, purifies, and deodorises it. 


* INDISPENSABLE oy soar sm 


| ON BOARD SHIPS, 


HLORALUM _ IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


In fever wards it is a most pleasant and active disinfectant. 


ees | IN SICK ROOMS, 


Halfpints, 6d; pints, Is. ; quarts, 2s. ; gallons, 


HLOR ALUM POW DER is sold in + Satateed = ils ee ; 1 ewt. casks, 15s. Also 


a oe ( Pound and Half-pound Packets at 6s. per 
HLORALUM WOOL __ #014 im) ihtthtim Wadding in Shosts, 2s cach 


* 


, (=o: ALUM LIQUID ssi in| fe Bisredi opines msoamatie 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, GREAT WINCHESTER ST. BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


Oe oe BOXES, fitted, 21s. 


PORTABLE WRITING CASES, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 


CROQUET. 


made), 60s. 
England on prepayment. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS OF THE NEW MAKE, 


Will last for Years, from §s, 6d. 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). — 
DRESSING BAGS For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, FITTED, FROM 30s. 
DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £10. 
LADIES” SILVER MOUNTED DRESSING CASES, 9 GUINEAS. 


Elegant. ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 
Ditto, BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas, 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. 

GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. - 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. 


CARD TRAYS, in China, &c., 10s. 6d." 
- CARD CASES. CIGAR CASES. 


INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. Gd. 
BOOK SLIDES, Mounted, 5s. 6d. | 
WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. 
WORK BASKETS, 5s. 6d., 8s., 9s. 6d. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, ‘Disses 


DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas. 
PURSES, 1s. to 40s. FANS. 
SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 


_OPERA | GLASSES, 7s, Gd. to 3 Guineas. 


SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 30s. 
JEWEL CASES. 

LIQUEUR Ditto. 

TRINKET BOXES. 


' FLASKS. he 
ARTICLES IN PEARL. — 


POSTAGE SCALES. ; . 
LADIES’ HAND BAGS, 5s. 9d., ‘7s. 9d., 10s. Gd. 
PORTABLE WRITING CASES. 


THOUSANDS OF GIFTS AT ONE GUINEA & AT HALF A GUINEA EACH 


PARKINS & GOTTOS. 


WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


No Charg ge made jor Plain DA a Parties can iy their own Dies. 


Packet of 120 Sheets of Note Paper. : 


Thick ,, 


93 ” 


250 Useful Envelopes .............. Os. 9d. 
1000 Extra Large Eavelopes. . .... 48, 6d, 


MONOGRAM DIES.—2 Letter Monogram Die, engrayed for 7s. 6d:; 3 Letter do., 10s. Sketches on application. 
CRESTS, ARMS, AND ADBRESS DIES, CUT AT HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 


Return Thanks. 


-At-home Notes. Invitations. 


Dessert, Bouquet, and Fancy Dish Papers. 


PLATE ENGRAVED AND 100 VISITING CARDS PRINTED FOR 4s... 
P. & G.’3 STRAW WRITING PAPER ONLY THREE SHILLINGS PER REAM. 


15s:, 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s.,; and. 60s. the Set, with 
Book of Raises 
The Club boxwood set: (the best that can be 
AlI Croquet sent carriage paid to any Railway Station in 
A choice of 700 sets. 


A first- eis full size set for 30s. 


CRICKET BATS, BALLS, &c. 
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Coloured Plates of the Latest Paris Fashions. 


s Part a Cut out Paper Pattern ofa Lady 
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